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NOW READY: 
PRINTED IN A LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, 


Price, One Dollar, 


THE SEABORD PARISH, 
A SEQUEL TO “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD.” 


By Gzorez Mac Doxa.p, LL.D., 
Author of “ Alec Forbes,” “ Unspoken Sermons,” “ Within 
and Without,” &c , &c. 


The Author’s Large Type 12mo. Edition of 
‘Lhe Occupations of a Betired Lite, 
By EpwarD GakReETT, 

Is Now Reduced to FIFTY CENTS. 


“ Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism which 
few critics have the _ luck to be able to pronounce more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. We commend these ‘ Occupations’ 
tw the attention of everybody.” —[ Atheneum. 


EORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





97 BROADWAY.—THE NEW BOOKS. 
CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 


4 THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 

. byulliant new Romiance by Capt. Mayne Reid, author, of 
{ +o-Kunters,” ete, Capt, Mayne Reid has almost surpassed 
_ si im these dashing ‘pages, which will be read by every one. 

one of the most thrilling stories ever written. *,* Beauti- 

ly Ulastrated and bound. Price $175. *,* Also, new editions 

this author’s other exciting works: Scalp Hunters—Rifle Ran- 

Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trail—Hunter’s Feast— White 

phief—Quadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Rangere—Wild Life— 
oon— Headless Horseman. 

FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 


An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
lyoung people, especially young ladies. It isjust the sort of 
ook that parents desire to put into the hands of children for 
ming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won’t 
d, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
terested in, *,* Beautifully bound. Price $1 50. 


THE AOTS OF KINGS. 


; 


A bumorous biblical narrative of the Provisional Government 
*,* With comic draw- 


Richmond, Wa, from the surrender. 
zs, paper covers, price 25 cents. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


new burlesque work, by OrpHeus C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
nality and raciness have 


rpheus C. Kerr Papers” for origi 
ver been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
he-splitting, comic drawings. Price $i 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upon a 
By Fred. Saunders 


vie that never fades—“ The old theme.” 
hor of “ Salad for tue Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 


A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
Socialism, and all the other isms of 


iculous sice of Fourlerism, 
day. Price $1 50. 


THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND. 
egroes in America, and Negroes generally. A compilation o 


ly everything statistical aboat the Negro, embracing extracts 
mall books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
ect. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 


of the South,” ete. Paper cover, $1. 
HENRY POWERS, BANKER. 


capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Sain 
r,"’ “Student Life,”’ “ Undercurrents,” “ 


ed and educated readers. Price $1 75. 
JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


other excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 

illings,”” whose previous book has 
such an immense success both in America and England. This 
volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 


rand Humorist, “Josh Bi 


body laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 


old ny oe Sochasitem, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
e 


G. W. CARLETON, 


‘as he Success 
?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
abination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
of literature, are eagerly sought after = welcomed by all cul- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 90, 92 and $1 GRAND STREET, N. Y., 
Will publish, October 10th, 
APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


For 1869. 
Handsomely I!lustrated with numerous vings ‘ood, and 
with COVER RICHLY PRINTED IN CoLoUss ——- 


Price, Thirty Cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Twelve Calendar 'Heads, entitled “Game Birds and their 
Haunts,” engraved from original Desigus by Fenn and Herrick. 
Twelve Full-page Engravings, illustrating incidents connected 
with the Months. 


Twelve Small Landsca resen the rural feat of 
each of the Twelve Divisions. ™ ms ian 


On the same date, 
THE GLOBE EDITION 


or 
THE FAERIE QUEENE; 


Siapeent into Twelve Books, fashioning Twelve Morall Vertues. 
Y New ‘Edition, ‘with '»" Glossety. Illustrated by Gorvouta 
ew on, a ustrated 

Handsomely printed, from clear type, on fine tinted 5 

1 vol.,16mo cloth, Price. $1 Volumes of this Series elrents 

issued: Dante, ‘Tasso, Butler, Scot 

8. 

On the same date, 


JACOB FAITHFUL, 


By Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed, from clear 
type, on good paper, and of convenient size. With an illustrated 
Cover. 1 vol, 0. 50 Cents. This 


513 Large 
is the third issue of a People’s Edition ot Coptale s de- 
Spe novels. It will be followed at regular and rapid Peervaia 
° e series. ; ‘ 
"Volumes of the series already issued ; “ Peter Bimple. Mid- 
shipman Easy.” , . 


Being the 15th Volume ot 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH, 
To be completed in 25 Volumes. 
On the same date, 
FUN FOR THE MILLION. 
A Collection of Comic Anecdotes and Stories. 
WITH NUMBROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One Volume, Square 12mo. Paper. Price Fifty Cents. 
On the same date, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN COMPOSITION, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Br ALBERT HARKNESS, Pu. D., 
Prof. in Brown University, etc, 
1 Volume 12mo. Half bound. 
The Harkness Series, although recently published, is already in 
use in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds of 
Colleges and other classical institutions, among which are the 
following :—Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, Amherst, Tufts, Hamil- 
ton, Hobart, Haverford, Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, La- 
fayette, Dickinson, Hillsdale, lowa, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, 
Antioch, Oberlin, &., &c. Aleo, the Universities of Norwich 
[Vt], Brown, Wesleyan [Ct.], Rochester, Madiso: 
Iowa, Lewisburg, Mi . Wesleyan [Ohio], 
Dame, Lombard, Miami, 


Northwestern, 
dwin, Notre 

ashipgton, Baylor, &c., d&c. 
On October 17th, 
QUENTIN DURWARD, 

Being the 16th Volume of 
THE CHEAP EDITION 
° 


Fr 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents each. 
f To be Completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 
On the same date, 
THE SCHILLER GALLERY, 


CONSISTING OF 
FIFTY STEEL-PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF CHAR¢CTERS IN THE WORKS OF 
t FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 
WITA DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY FREDERICK PECHT. 
In one volume, imperial octavo, morocco antique, and morocco 
gilt. Price 
The engravings in this superb work are executed in the highest 
style ofart. It will be one of the most elegant and attractive 
holiday volumes issued during the present season. 
Onjthe same date, 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 
From Rollo to Edward II. By the Autbor of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 1 Volume,12mo. Cloth. §1 50. 
On the same date, 
UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 





Publisher, New York 











NATIONAL AND COSMOPOLITAN, 


—_-—— 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
OF 
LITBRATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
NOW READY. 
November No. 
For attractive Table of Contents, see PUTNAM’S MAGA+ ~- 


ZINE. 


Terms, $4 per anntin ; two copies, $7; three copies, $10. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 BROADWAY. 





t, Campbell, Milton, and} 
_ 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Breyoort House, Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 
ILA ors 
0 eo th 
1 of an*®, 
4d in it he ‘ y 
CINCINS! than | oe ees 
CHIGe, I on” 
Sherman House, «7 Mr (> House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Plan ters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
8t. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel, Rossin House, 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 


LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 

LONG BRANCH, N. J, 
Stetson House, 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Hall, Congress Ha . 


Unioa ¢ 
NO S£AIRS TO MOUNT, 
,LL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the lius of Photography promptly attended to. 
WALLACKS’. 
Proprietor and Mamager......... ++--MR. LESTER WALLACK, 


SATURDAY, Oct. 17—THE STRANGER. 
MONDAY,Oct. 19-THE HONEYMOON. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 0—THE RIVALS ea 
4 will 8 y roduce 
- rr NEW Rama P 


OF POWERFUL EFFECTS, 
Doors Open at half-past seyen. 





—_—— 








Journal D’Un Homme Heureux. Publié par Emile Souvestre. 
@ Vol. Paper. 50 Cents. 


Performances commences at eight. 
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THE ‘ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





BCOTIA. ..+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, O2t. 21. 
RUSSIA.....---. leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
CHINA .....c0000 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 4. 
CUBA .ccccccce .+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Nov. 11. 
JAY Be ccececseses leaves New York..- . Wednesday, Nov. 18. 
SCOTIA, «220-008 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 25 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. e 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
} The owners of these ships will not be eccountable Sor Rpasie of 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
S (ingLanD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY eomy ee = TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River, 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER BYERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY 
Frest CaBIN .......0+. $100 STaxeRacs 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, 
Do, to Paris,.... .115 00 Do, to Paris.......50 00 
by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of e from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
a —. u 1 or Qu 1 $40. 
teei rage passage rom yenee or Queens’ 
ann can be bought here by persons sen for their 
riends, 


For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. D. Agen’ 
AS bebaeey, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


nt ae WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


anne ° at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
Ibe, coma - ae 8 ° 









NCE.. GAC. ....00+2++ 2088 tone, 
ENGLAND. . mpson 
THE QUEEN se 
HELVETIA...4. se 
ore eccce eocccdpoceccs ba 
“ 
PENNSYLVANIA. ‘3.873 
VIRGINIA........ Cirseecceeee B87 
weaves Pier 47 Morth Kav , at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Stear 2 spacious State 


alts 
fooms, opening directly into the saloon; the accomm: 
and fare are uns’ peed the rates lower then cay otter line 
An experienced 5: on each onion free of 
are issued in this country to parties 6 pas- 
their friends from Liverpool or Quenstora to prog the ra 


oF of 
able here in currency. 


issued at the lowest rates of wy for any amoun 
payable at an at any + ’ a Britain and Ireland. . . . 
m New York to pros or — 
CABIN $100 Currency; ot nnn 


For treight or Cabin passage apply at tthe were ny: ur ras Com- 
eons. 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Comp 

- F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


T4°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCOHANGE OFFICE, 

#8 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wrex yr Ling OF Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and u i 
britain and Ireland, or the "Coutineat of Euro a ‘always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further antienes apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St, or 33 Broadwav. N. ¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
gt 


The Screw STEAMERS OF 
ularly between Nev New work nen fav oe aed 
= the United 8 carry: 


FROM oo SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New Yore to Bremen , Lonpox, 


Hav and SouTHAMPTON—First $120 ; Becond 
872;  Btgerage, €36 From  Bemans to New Youn Finet Ox 


in,. second Price of passage 
at I freight to Lond A 
ve e 
caste tiie attalonentaen ion and Hull, for which 
Setiaunanthontemataannes to each vessel. 
All letters must pase through the Post office. 
_ _ Siantiinete those of the Company will be 
Bilis of Lading will \tively not be delivered before goods 
Temred at the Custom House, nate 
cle taken to Ha’ Southampton Bremen 
A _# “es, For Seige or eam aiote’ — 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street, 

















PERSONS 


RUPTURED 





NOTIFIED. 


© DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and + large number of afflicted persons who have 


called at his office during his = —_ to receive the sid of his e: 
them at his office, No. 


to Havana, and will be pre 


he has returned from his professional visit 
Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 


established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
disease. Dr. Sherman 


of ev e, without regard to the duration of the 
Cuba, eatabl ished several years since for the treatment, by his 


is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 


from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 


periodical visits. _ circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK , 


——— 















ed on receipt 





AT RETAIL. 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 


(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS,) 


Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
2 Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 

—_ to examine thie stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 





ANKINSON'S IMPROVED C CARPET CLEANIN 


Still at the J Stand, 15 Eas 
who wish them thorougily ieaoed, a without t e aligutest aden. 


the work is done. Orders by wail or otherwise promptly — ed to to. Prices for Cleaning: 
-hand Carpets Bought and for ‘ e, 
Pleare Notify, i if you wish us to take up, Terms, ¢ Cash on delivery. 


COMPOSITE IRON. 


6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., Te. ; Axminster, 8c. 





ac 
= Fifth bee yoy New Y 1c mac HINE valuable Carpets, 
uested to give me ous, and they can see how and where 
grain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
taken up and ue 
W. H. HANKINSON 





WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Exciusive MAxuracTUREns oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE TRON RAILING, Gateways, 


Guards, — and Cottage Fences, B Vv h 
Aliso, Wire Railing, — A —yayel and other 


Fixtures and Bedsteads. 


ENTAL AND | — IRON WORE. 
95 “PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 





Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and 


NABMER, — 
an 


Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order 2 and Repaired Carefully Packed and Removed. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 





YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, 





Curtain Materials, Draperies, 


Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.§27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University y Place, | New York. 








WILLIAM TOW 
PLUMBER AND GAS FIT FITTER, 


Bet. eS. “x beatae aie YORK. 


«JOHN CILMORE, , 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satenels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVE 
One door below Clinton Place and Sth Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


USE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKE ER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corne:r Reade Street, NEW.YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine ———- of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; rted — 
Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base at reason- 
able prices. 














CHs. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING pa: + peeneeemenaians 


59 OrvaEaes STREET. 36) El EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Wonxs—013 40TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Goods of every description, ‘in or small quantities, dyed, 
finished, and restored in the best style. 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMBS, 
And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 3d door West of B ate Sixteen years’ experience | 
in the above business, in Broad wa: 2 way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will te faithfully attended to. 


JAS. PRINGLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, 

CoB. ABINGDON SQUARE 
NEW YORM. 











HAAS & ROBERTSON, 


272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in ay Gold, Yd pane and other a . 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, m ons, antiqu 
wax flowers, Jeatmoulds and every kind of tasicues herein | 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in| 
Bronze aad Silver on band and made to order. 


OHN McK ENNA 
"Successor > L. Young.}] MARBLE WORKS’ 641 Hud 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New im xv. Mantel Pieces. 
a ae Head-8tones, Plumbers’ » Tiling, &c., &c 
_N.B. es son cumin tuadente 


FRANCOIS . rs LOU TREL, 


Sizer tees Shee 











J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Pur poss, 
SPECIALTIES, 
? COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERI. 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS 
&e., &e., 
S59 Carmine Street, New York, 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Place, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since 1841: 

Designs apd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 

Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 

Piain furnitare. 











» 








EGBERI MILLS, 

ARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 Li 8 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
| _ Btores and Houses neatly ‘fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


M. A.COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3ist and 32nd B8ts.} 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
| diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EsTaBLisaeD 1849. 


HEATH'S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 
AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 


Cc. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E. 14th 
STREET. 


FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STHAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6TH Avg., between 38th and 39th Strects 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapwary, between 23th and 2th Sts. 

New Yor. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 18th Street, New York. 


All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private 
Public Buildings, 
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Literature. 


THE KING'S BLOODHOUND. 


The King’s bloodhound in the court-yard lies, 
With slackened limbs and sleepy eyes, 

Till the King’s black steed from the stall is led, 
Then he turns him on his flag-stone bed. 


Bat when the King’s foot-fall he hears, 

He ups and flaps his leathery ears, 

For he knows that the King comes forth to ride, 
And his joy is to run by his master’s side. 


And when the King comes down the steps, 
The stately hound to meet him leaps,| 

Aud whines with glee when the royal hand 
Is gently laid on his head so grand. 


Bat what ails the old bloodhound to-day, 
Aad why no joy does he betray 

As down the steps the King comes ringing, 
Booted and spurred, and gaily singing ? 


And why to the lord age stirrup who stands 
Aud meekly waits the King’s commands, . 
Does the fawning bloodhound grovel and glide 
Nor leap to run by his master’s side ? 


“ There’s treason floating in the air, 
Yon omen whispers me ‘ beware !’ 
To-night the traitor’s chains shall ring, 
To-morrow his head shall fall,” says the King. 


Then forth he spurs his fiery steed, 
With pallid cheek and angry speed, 
No love-song now upon his tips 

As down the valley road he dips. 


And when at the old stone bridge he stops, 
A shot rings out from the alder copse, 

A heavy fall and a piercing cry, 

And the lord is king ere the sua rides high. 


CaarLEs Dawson SHANLY, 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


There liee—I know not in what land, 
Nor it there be such Jand on earth— 
A little cottage, only planned 
For use aad simple worth. 


*Tis neither rude, nor yet refined, 
But bears a touch of Nature’s art, 
As if ’twere to its owner’s mind 
A fabric of his heart. 


By window-lights alone revealed 
Among near-clustered forest trees, 
Its walle, its very roofs concealed 
In vine-clad trellises. 


A lone green nest upon a hill, 
With fields and bloomy orchards round, 
An eyelet in a landscape still, » 
Majestic and profound, 


For there the mountain peaks are spurred ' 
Upward in mighty leaps and free, 

And there a dreamy boom is heard 
Low from a sleeping sea. 


Within the cot are books well-conned, 
The gathered wisdom of all time, 

‘Cherished and stored by hearts as fond 
As ever beat in rhyme. 


By hearts—no more! There is no land 
Where such a vision could be real. 

Dearest, tiy heart must understand 
What | unspoken feel. 


There may be cots, and vines above,’ 
And mountains, and a dreamy sea, 
But such a life, and such a love, 
For us can never be. 





A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


The reason why I came to put up the bill in my window, 
No. 2 Gillyflower Row, “Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,” 
was ou account of findin’ plain-work so tryin’ to the eyes at 
my time of life. My sight was innin’ for to go beyond 
spectacles to bring back again. So I thought, why should a 
pore old widow woman like me set and eat the very eyes out 
of her head adoio’ of needle-work, when other folks, without 
any little trifle comin’ in of their own, can go and make a very 
tidy thing out of lodger-tendin’? No, I makes observation to 
myself; it isn’t as though I had anybody dependin’ upon me; 
and single gentlemen ain’t much work ; they haves their bref- 
kast of a mornin’ ; you don’t see em ~ more till night ; and 
their pay is regular. So up goes the bill. 

Some of my neighbours who let lodgins likewise in m 
street were a little bit eurprised at seein’ the bill, and sort of 
cooled in their manner to’rde me, mskin’ remarks as the 
passed my window about “ people mindin’ their own - 
ness, and lettin’ other people’s slone ;” which, if they thought 
I didn’t hear, never more deceived were they, for deaf I am 
not on account of failin’ eyesight ; and only sorry should I be 
pt on As two — —S comparison with theirs, for 

n mine certainly are, turned everythin’ complete] 
out of window, 80 to Only a fortnight before. . 
Yoxmouth isn’t mi of a seaport for visitors; but for all 





that, there is several invalid parties comes here tostay the 
winter because it’s quiet and sheltered, and spoke very highly 
of for consumption. Many is the timeI have previously had 
application made to me to let my two front rooms, when 1 
have said: “ No,” says I; “I don’t let my rooms, my good 
gentleman, or lady, as the case might be; but I can recom- 
meni you to parties in the Row, most ’ighly respectabie, who 
can accommodate you ;” bein’, to my sorrow, those;yery same 
ungrateful parties who now turned round upon me. ot that 
I wish to mention names, but Mrs. Mervin knows very well 
who I mean; and what I have done for that scorpion woman, 
nobody knows but myself. 

On a warm evenin’ last fall, not above a week aiter the bill 
was up, I was sittin’ in the doorway of my address, No. 2 Gilly- 
flower Row (the house with the pots of musk in the windows), 
with my glasses on, and a shawl over my shoulders, fearful of 
chill, doin’ a bit of plain-work for myself. Not thinkin’ of 
lodgers at the moment, but intent on my work, I heard the 
sound of wheels comin’ up the road without payin’ any heed ; 
but observin’ the noise to stop about opposite my door, I made 
so bold as to look up. There wasa gentleman in a Bath-chair 
in the road, with the chairman puffin’ and gaspin’, behind, for 
breath, glad enough of the rest, for it’s hard work pushin’ up- 
hill; and callin’ the hill Mount Pleasant, which is its name, 
don’t make it any the less steep to walk up, let alone shove. 
Unbeknown to me, close on the causeway (which is pebbles 
or bounders), with his arms akimbo, stood a dapper little 
map, readin’ my bill. 

“ Evenin’, old lady,” he said, makin’ very free. 

“ Good-evenin’ to you, sir,” I replied, risin’ and curtseyin’ 
properly. “ And what might you please to require?” 

“ Lodgins,” he said, quite short. “Terms, fifteen shillin’ a 
week for a couple of rooms for this single gentleman and me 
—find ourselves—not be bothered—no questions asked. Is it 
a bargain, or shall I go farther on?” 

“ Well, sir,” I made reply—for I didn’t like to seem too 
eager, although it was five shillins a week more than I should 
have asked myself—“ I suppose you would consider the at- 
tendance extry ft” 

“« We want no attendance and no pryin’; so there’s an end 
of it, if you ain’t satisfied ;” and he was turnin’ away. 

“In regard of pryin’, sir, you’ve mistook the party. It’s 
what 1 was never given to; and bein’ only a lone widow” — 

“ That'll do,” says he. “ Here, Gaffer!” (to the chairman) ; 
“ wheel up the young gentleman ;” pointin’ with his finger, 
the Bath-chairman bein’ post-like deaf. 

“Is hea invalid, sir?” I inquired, pityin’ the pore young man. 

“ Rather,” he said. “ Nothin’ catchin’.” Then he whis- 
pered : “ Consumptive ; overgrown hisstrength—that’s all.” 

Between them they got thechairup my ee and lifted 
him out, I’ve seen such a many consumptives in A time, 
they bein’ populous in Yoxmouth, and I born and bred there, 
that I ought to be a judge of such. My pore dear old man was 
over nineteen stone when he became an angel through dropsy, 
but nothin’ like the size this pore young fellow was. So weak 
with it, too, he couldn’t do a thing for himself, not even move 
hand or foot; and he never spoke a word. But I suppose 
some people get took with the complaint various. The pore 
invalid was dressed like a soldier, witha knapsack a’ bis back, 
for all he bein’ too weak to carry himeelf, and a tail hat upon 
his head, but nothin’ round his pore throat to keep him from 
takin’ cold, though chilly, and @ heavy dew comin’ op the hill. 
They got him into the bedroom, and set him down upon the 
bed, where he set sort of helpless, takin’ no notice of any- 
thin’. Then the other gentleman came out, and locked the 
door, and gave the chairman somethin’ handsome, | know, 
by the way in which he toughed his hat, beia’ boorish in 

eneral. 
ar Mum, you know!” the gentleman said, puttin’ his hand to 
his lips. 

“ Right !” that chairman makes reply, and if my spectacles 
don’t deceive me, he winked, which I remember thinktio’ 
highly disrespecttul, though puttin’ it down to his ignorance. 

“ Now, then, old lady, what’s your name?” 

“Mrs. Dunch, sir,” I said, though not used to his sharp way 
cf talkin’. 

“ Look you here, then, Mrs. Dunch. My name is Bulli- 
phant—chris’en name Hosea, The invalid young gentleman 
is my son—name Bulliphant likewise—chrisen name Goliab. 
Here you have three weeks’ rent down, and a couple of sove- 
reigus for yourself into the bargain. I want no waitin’ on. 
I’m used to rough it; and as to my son, he can’t bear to see a 
strange face. If you so much as set foot in either of my rooms 
while I’m here, we shall quarrel. If I bust anythin’ or blow 
anythin’ up,.l pay for it. But whatever you hear, hold your 
tongue, and don’t pry. You understand me ?” 

“You are a liberal gentleman, sir,” I made answer; “ and 
I would scorn the action. And when I do just look in of a 
mornin’ to make the beds and lay a mossle of firin’, and tidy 
up the place a bit, you'll find me very different from a young 
servant-gal what goes gaddin’ and pokin’ into everythin’.” 

“ You'll just do nothin’ of the kind,” he said ; “I do all that 
sort of thing myself; and if I only catch you so much as 
lookin’ in, you'll have to look ou/—sharp. ow, do you un- 
derstand?” 

“T understand you,” I said to him (just like that); “ but 
My linen and things bein’ a consideration to me, I should 
much prefer lookin’ after them myself.” For I dida’t see bein’ 
lorded over in my own house like this. 

“ No doubt, you would,” he said (just so) ; “‘ but you won’t. 
That’s what | paid you the two sovereigns not to do, and all 
damages will be extry.—Now, take me to the pump;” and he 
put the key of the bedroom ia his pocket. 

“ The pump, sir?” I said, thinkin’ I had misunderstood. 

“ Pamp—pump!” he repeated loud and imperative. 

I took him out in my little backyard and showed it to him. 
He said it would do. 

“Mr. Goliab takes a deal of water,” he explained. “Jam 
treatin’ bim on the Hacrobathic system.” 

“ There's very little nootriment in water, sir,” I took the 
liberty of remarkin’, “especially for a young gentleman that 
bas overgrowed himself. Could I make him a nice drop of 
beef-tea, now, or anythin’ nourishin’, to revive him after his 
journey ?” 

“No,” he said, singular unfeelin’. “I know his constitoo- 
tion best, and water suits it.—Now, I’m goin’ out, Mrs. Dunch, 
to buy a few things, and you needn’t trouble to look through 
the keyhole, to see how Mr. Goliah is gettin’ on, because I put 


y |acbair with a towel over it against the lock inside, and this 


is near about the time he takes his nap, and hates to be dis- 
turbed. I suppose you've gota places where one can put a 
hundred or two of coal ?” 

_ Although his continual remarks about pryin’ were most 
hurtful to my feelins, his makin’ mention about the coal was 
to me a joyful sound, bein’ out of coal myself at the time, and 
he such a gentleman as [ felt sure would not miss a shovelfal 
or so once now and ther. So made haste to show him the 
coal-hole. He said that would do, and then went out into the 


I scorn the very name of pryin’; but bein’ a lone woman 
in the house with a sick gentleman, who seemed when 
brought in a3 if every breath he draw’d would be his last, 
and no one to tend him, I felt it behoved me to go and listen 
at the door, if so be he should call out for anythin’ when no 
one was handy. But nota sound could I hear. So I had 
Teas young Bulliphant was asleep, as his father had 

Presently, Mr. Bulliphant returned ; and by and by came a 
lot of things, groceries and cooked meat from the eatin’-house, 
and a ton of coal. As1 heard the man shootin’ it into my 
coal-hole, every krob that fell sounded like music of organs to 
my rejoicin’ ears. 

_“Mre. Dunch,” Mr. Bulliphant ‘said to me, comin’ into my 
little back-room, “you've no coal in the house of your own; 
= can help yourselfto mine. All I ask is, let me and young 
ir. Goliah alone, and don’t pry.” 

“ Beggin’ of your pardon, sir,” I remarked ; “ I should never 
have thought of so demeanin’ myself as to have used from an- 
other party’s coal. I was just on the very point of puttin’ on 
my bonnet, and runnin’ round to order in a half-hundred, to 
be kept separate in the kitchen cupboard, so as to have no 
mistake.” 

“ You heard what I said?” he made reply, sort of snappish- 
“Good-night Mrs. Dunch;” and he went and locked himself. 
into the room with Mr. Goliab. 

I thought his proposal about the coal most ungentlemanly, 
as well as painful tojmy feelins. [ should have much preter- 
red takin’ a humble shovelful once now and then, to havin’ 
such a fuss made about givin’ any one a few paltry knobs of 
coal. However, as I don’t like takin’ offence where perhaps 
none is meant, I overlooked it. Asto pore young Mr. Goliah, 
I could hardly get a wink of sleep for thinkin’ about him, he 
bein’ so weak for all his immense size, and no doubt needin’ 
proper attention and comfort—and only supposin’ he 
should die in the night, what a injury it would be to my 
lodgins ! 

I am about pretty early of mornins for an old woman, but 
as soon as I came down, the very first thing, there was Mr. 
Bulliphant in his shirt-sleeves pumpin’ water; buckets and 
buckets of it, fit to dry up the pump. 

“ Thav'll about do for to-day,” he aaid, when he had carried 
quite a dozen bucketfuls into his bed-room. I thought so too, 
) sufficieat to swim in. 

“ Is Mr. Goliah worse this mornin’, sir?” I made inquiry, 
quite staggered, 

“ He is a little queer in his inside,” says he; but there’s 
nothin’ does him good like hot water. So now for the coal ;” 
and he began takin’ in bucketfuls of that, 

“If you're goin’ to give him a warm bath, sir,” I 
eaid, “there’s nothin’ in the house big enough for him to 
go inside of.” 

“You needn’t be inquisitive, mum,” he made answer, 
takin’ in the last bucketful. “I'll ask for whatever I want 
about my business, and I believe I've paid you to mind yours.” 
And he locked the door in my face. 

. ; felt that cross with the man, I could have pulled his 
air. 

1 am not an inquisitive old woman, but I thought, supposin’ 
anythin’ was to happen or take place to that pore invalid un- 
der my roof, and there was to be an inquest, I should certainly 
be had up as a witness ; and unless I had witnessed all it was 
in my power to do about the pore dear, they would be safe to 
say: “ What a fool of an old woman it is; and, ten to one, 
she had some hand in it herself.” So, no sooner had I done 
my bit of brefkast, than I goes to listen at Mr. Bulliphant’s 
door again. 

For a long time, I only heard the noise of water boilin’, 
mixed with young Mr. Goliah’s breathin’, quite audible, and 
very heavy, und apoplectic-soundin’, as it seemed tome. Mr. 
Balliphant I could hear walkin’ about the room, uneasy as it 
might be; then I heard the most tremendous screech, as if 
somebody was bein’ martyred 10 gore. It gave me such a 
turn, I had to catch hold of the door-handle to save myself 
from fallin’, and the dratted thing made a kind of jinglin’ noise 
that told upon me; Mr. Bulliphbant hollersd out: “ What! 
list’nin’? rn teach you to listen, you old” —— But I will not 
atese, myself to write down the coarse language he made 
use of, 

“ No, sir,” I made reply; “I should be very sorry to do 
such a thing; but hearin’ some one call, I thought I might be 
wanted, and I merely came to the door to ask if I could get 
any little thing to tempt Mr. Goliah’s appetite.” 

“| didn’t hear you come along the passage,” he said very 
disagreeable; “but the next time you hcar anythin’, kecp 
your thoughts to yourself. Leave my son’s appetite alone, 
for I’m his medical adviser, likewise his cook, and I under- 
stand his constitootion. Mr. Goliah hears all you say, but he 
has bad an impediment in his speech ever since his birth, and 
he don’t talk—he does nothin’ but whistle.—Goliah !” ([ heard 
him call bis son), “if you wish Mrs. Dunch to go about her 
business and let you alone, just whistle.” 

It was evident that Mr. Bulliphant had been poisonin’ th> 
oung fellow’s mind against me, for the misguided young man 
mmediately gave another awful shrill screech, that sent me 

clean into my little back-room. 

Well, thinks I, if this is lodger-tendin’, no more for Mary- 
Anne, which is my name. Only let me get these parties out 
of my blessed house, and back I goes to takin’ in plain-work, 
which, after all, isn’t noisy, and don’t slop, buckets of water 
al) over your bedrooms. 

Towards evenin’, happenin’ to be passin’ the door again, I 
heard a continuous ay and blowin’, and workin’-up-a: d- 
down sort of sound. I can only describe it be sayin’ it 
sounded as if Mr. Goliah was in a profuse and audible perspi- 
ration. His screeches throughout the my | had been somethia’ 
frightful: they went through my pore head to that degree it 
made my very heart bleed to think the pore young gentieman 
should have no better means of makin’ known his wants than 
by becomin’ a nuisance to his fellow-creatures, and a public 
disgrace to an orderly neighbourhood ; for them neighhouria’ 
Gil'yflowers who had rooms to let kept sendin’ in to know if 
1 had taken Wombwell’s Menagerie into lodge; or else if it 
was nothin’ more than a murder goin’ on, and if so, how long 
did L expect before it would be comfortably over and peace- 
ful? Yet many is the lodger have I sent them identical drat- 
ted Gillyflowers in past times, besides Mrs. Mervin purloinia’ 
my {ryin’-pan to this very day. p 

{ went to Mr. Bulliphant’s door, and tapped, for flesh and 
blood could stand it no longer. “Excuse me, sir,” I said, 
“ but could I have a word with you, if you please ?” 

“ Well,” he said sharp, “ out with it, and be quick.” 

“The neighbours,” 1 said, very short, “ have sent in to say 
there’s murder bein’ done in my house, and I hope ’twill be 
considered in the bill.” 

“Oh,” he made answer, “I’m not particular to a shillin’ or 
so, 80 long a8 I can be let alone. But you needn’t be alarmed 
about Mr. Goliah ; he is better now, and I think of takin’ him 





for an airin’ to-morrow.—Goliah !” (this was to his son), “* if 
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you're all right, and not being murdered, but goin’ out to- 
morrow, just you whistle. Come, now—a good un for the 
last.” And he gave the awfullest screech of all; and all 
| Gillyflowers put their heads out of winder and bawled 
“ Murder !” 

“It’s all right,” I screeched, goin’ to the door and callin’ 
into the Row. “ Can’t you mind your own business, you pry- 
in’ inquisitive things!” a 

“O you abandoned creature!” cried Mrs. Mervin, the oppo- 
site Gillyflower, who hasa’t had a lodger for months; “ you’re 
worse than him. We'll have the law on you.” 

“You must quiet the people, sir,” I said, goin’ back to Mr. 
Bulliphant again, “or there’il be no livin’ for them,” 80 
a ny were those ungrateful Gillyflowers at my gettin’ a 

ger. 

“He'll be better to-morrow,” said Mr. Bulliphant, comin’ 
and speakin’ to the street. “It’s only a way he’s got, and he’s 
been like it from a child.” Then, turnin’ ,to me, he said : 
“ This shan’t occur again. I'll go in and reason with my son, 
for he bas & sweet disposition, and would never do anything 
to annoy.” 

Those dratted Gillyflowers were quieted somebow by Mr. 
Bulliphant, for I would scorn to be beholden to them myself 
for a thing, and I managed to get a peaceful night’s rest. 

Directly after brefkast next mornin’, Mr. Bulliphant went 
out,;lockin’ the pore young man’s door as usual ; and present- 
ly he returned with the Bath-chairman and bis chair. They 
got Mr. Gol:ab out, and locked up bis door again. (O the mess 
my front room wasin! I just caught a glimpse of it, as it 
might be, momently. It was one slop—honestly worth a sov- 
ereign to clean—not that I would take advantage of a gentle- 
man not particular to a shillin’ or so either way.) Mr. Goliah 
appeared to have throve, for he seemed bigger than ever, but 
weak and limp to that degree he was nothing but dead weight 
as they lif him into the chair, and he flopped down 
in it without seemin’ to take any notice, though I tried 
to catch his eye, to let him know that he always had a friend 
in me, 

Far be it from me to be meddlesome about other people’s 
affairs; no one more un-so. But I have a mother’s feelins, 
that will not be kept down, and I felt it my bounden duty to 
go and follow that young man, to see he didn’t come to an 
harm, of which I cannot eay I was altogether unsuspective ; it 
bein’ a damp day, and chilly for the time of year, with a north- 
east wind blowin’, and he not so much as a comiorter round 
his pore neck, So I put on my bonnet and shawl, and 
just waited till they bad got down the hill and were turnin’ the 
corner, 80 a8 to give no cause to suspect bein’ followed, and 
then out I set. 

They went faster than I could go, my wind bein’ a little 
short, owin’ to my sufferin’ martyrdoms of asthma when any- 
wise flurried. I followed them on to the Downe, havin’ been 
observant of the way they must go; and when | had gone as 
far as | thought was wise, 1 the liberty of withdrawin’ 
myself into a hollow place, where I might look round about 
me and see If it would be prudent to go on any further. On 
lookin’ out from under my umbrella—for it was drizzlin’ and 
blowin’ di ble—I could only see the ,Bath-chairman 
standin’ by himself. Mr, Bulliphant and his son and the Bath- 
chair was nowhere to be seen. “ It’s strange for them to have 
flowed away like this,” thinks J. Hearin’ a kind of throbbin’ 
apoplectic sort of breathin’ somewhere behind me, made me 
look round, when lo and behold! there was Mr. Goliah away 
in the distance, tearin’ along like wild, d ’ the Batb-chair, 
with bis inhuman father in it, over the bills and hollows, up 
and down, bumpin’ al at a most! tremendous rate! 
never see man ran so wild before. “ Well,” thinks I—“so this 
is a consumptive young person, is it? Then, all I can say is, 
it must be ga)lopin’ consumption he ’s got: and his brute of a 
father ought to be ashamed of himself for drivin’ him to death 
with Hacrobathic pursuits like that.” And there he kept on 
bumpin’ and jerkin’ and racin’ along like mad. What beat 
me was to see him smokin’ at the rate he did; for how he 
could get his breath to smoke at that rate when runnin’ and 

ullin’ a Bath-chair, puzzled me. The smoke came from him 

n clouds as he ran, for all the faculty set their faces so strong 
against smokin’ in decline, as not fortifyin’ to the stomach, 
bein’ so productive of spittin’. However, seein’ Mr. Goliah 
tear away bebind some fir-trees a good bit away, and thinkin’ 
him safe to pitch his father out of the chair, and break his 
neck, as a revenge for the ill-treatment he}was undergoin’ (and 
I shouldn’t have been sorry then, for his father’s sly ways I 
always bad abharred), I thought I would venture out of my 
hollow, and enter into conversation with the Bath-chairmap, 
and know what it meant. He was standin’ quite stolid, as if 
nothin’ was goin’ on, and as if his chair wasn’t bein’ bumped 
into a wreck. “ Well, Mr. Bungay,” I made loud remark. 
owin’ to his deafness, “ this is a very bad job for us all, and 
only hope you ain’t a party t» it?” 

“Very wet and windy, indeed, mum”—(just so), not hearin’ 
a word I said. 

“I believe there ’s,;murder goin’ to be done,” I bawled de- 
termined not to be beat. 

“Quite goes through; my pore old bones,”, he said, lookin’ 
innocent, and shiverin’ quite lifelike. 

“ There ’s none so deaf as them tbat gives their mind to it,” 
Isaid. “ Can you hear this, you old catamaran ?—Murder !” and 
I quite cricked my throat with callin’. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ these north winds plays (the doose with 
my complaint.” 

I saw there was nothin’ to be got out of him just now; 
though I must say I dave known previous times when I could 
make him hear ; 80 back I went to my hollow, and put up my 
umbrella, as it was comin’ on to rain quite fast. 

Presently, Mr. Goliah comes back, draggin’ the chair and 
his barbarous father, but slowly, and nearly wore out, for he 
was perspirin’ very free, quite in clouds, es the smoke 
from his pipe, which quite sickened me, as I was always pre- 
judicial to tobacco, my old man never bavin’ took a pipe, ex- 
cept after supper of evenins in the back-yard. hen Mr. 
Goliah stopped, his father got out of the chair and went to 
him. “Now,” thinks I, “I shouldn’t at all wonder if that 
young man don’t murder you, for drivin’ him to death like 
that, and thankful shall I be that it ’s not done under my roof, 
bein’ so injurious to lodgins; , perbaps, bringin’ a few 
gapin’ idiots about the neighbourhood just at the time, who 
spend money at the putlic-houses, but no support at all to the 
hard-workin’ widow.” 

I certainly didn’t see either of them strike one another, 
eee a I strained my eyes to see, corouers’ juries bein’ so im- 
perative on witnesses seein’ the whole truth, and nothin’ but 
it. But no sooner did Mr. Bulliphant come up to bis son, than 
Mr. Goliah fell down all of a heap on the grass, with a plain- 
tive sort of whistle. I thought he had been stabhed secretly, 
as likely as not, bavin’ frequently read of such, and that base 
Bath-chairman an accomplice, for he helped lift the pore 
helpless form into the chair, and they dragged him away 
— a little, for I could see Mr. Goliah’s breath in 
the \ 


acy 





However, while there’s life there’s hopes, they say ; 80, 
seein’ them movin’, I thought I’d hurry home, and get some 
water boilin’, in case it might be wanted, bein’ invaluable in 
sickness. I can’t say { felt sure of seein’ them any more, after 
what had took place; but when I had got my things off, and 
the kettle boilin’, they came up to the door quite bold, all 
three, and Mr. Goliah didn’t seem much worse. He looked 
at me with a very mild expression of countenance when he 
was brought in; sol thought there couldn’t be very much 
wrong, and I might have n mistaken about the stabbin’ 
without my glasses. So I waited till they bad got him iv, and 
allowed a few minutes for his setilin’ himself down comfort- 
able, and then I knocked at Mr. Bulliphant’s door. “How is 
tbe young gentleman, sir, after his airin’?” I made inquiry. 
“ If not too bold, I hope he finds himself better ?” 

“ Wuss!” said Mr. Bullipbant, particular nasty. “He saw 
an old woman watchin’ him, and callin’ murder on the Downs, 
and it gave him such a turn, he was took insensible ; and I’m 
not so deadly certain it mightn’t turn out very ugly for that 
old woman when he wakes, if I don’t restrain him, he 
bein’ exceedin’ powerful and dangerous when his anger is 
roused.” 

“Thankin’ you all the same, sir, I never did such a thing 
as spy on parties yet, and I don’t like my character under 
mined without cause.” This I said quite bold, well knowin’ 
he could not have seen me on the Downs himeelf, and deter- 
mined to have it out with that dratted Bath-chairman for slan- 
derin’ me so base behind my back. 

“Mrs. Duncb, mum?” he said, more nasty still. 

“ Yes, sir; what is your plensure, sir?” I made inquiry ver 
mild, seein’ his voice was angered, and knowin’ wuat a soft 
apswer will do at times. 

“ Hook it!” he made reply, so determined, I thought it best 
to humour him. 

The time I had of it with them Gillyflowers, no livin’ soul 
can tel). Every day they seat in impertinent messages to 
know “if Mr. Goliah’s breath came any easier yet,” and to say 
that I ought to be ashamed of myself tor “ barbourin’ com- 
mon hacrubaths ;” bein’ envious that they couldn’t harbour 
such themselves. Both the Yoxmouth undertakers left their 
cards, but gentlemanly parties, and offerin’ me to stand in for 
a commission. No, I made answer, though respectful to them 
undertakin’ gentlemen, for it would be the ruin of my house 
if such @ thing was to transpire, being prejudicial to lodgins; 
o—_ @ private consideration after the event, I should not 
feel similarly loath to accept, if offered in the way of a testi- 
monial of respect,me havin’ done the best that laid in my 
power for the dear. 

It was of a Friday—a day I am nowise partial to ([ remem- 
ber itas the anniversary of my marriage with the late Mr. 
Duneh, of sacred memory), Mr. Bulliphant had got up earlier 
than usual, and pumped more buckets of water than ever I 
had known bim. I was a little cool with him, he not having 
proved so affable in conversation as I could have wished ; 
and being a little hurt at his previous remarke, I made as 
though iakin’ no notice, although people have their feelins if 
ever so pore. He did not, however, appear that impressed 
with my derisive silence as 1 could have wisbed, but rather 
went on pumpin’ water and takin’ in coal to that extent I felt 
quite alarmed. “That pore young man is going to have a 
dose of it to-day,and no mistake,’’I thought, but held my 
peace, not feelin’ myself dust to be trod under foot by Mr. 
Bulliphant’s sharp replies; forI hope I know the value of 
holdin’ my tongue, the late Mr. Dunch (of sacred memory) 
havin’ frequently been that aggravated by my so doin’, when 
a little in liquid, as to have swore at times he would shy the 

itcher at my head if I would not speak responsive. But Mr. 

phant was not affected anyways similar. He merely shut 
himself in his room, silently scorniul; and I, feelin’ likewise, 
ust cooked me a red berrin’ as if nothing had happened; and 
after I had cleared up my breakfast things, I went out into my 
_ ry place, to do a bit of washin’, to ease my mind, as it 
might 
could hear plain enough that Mr. Goliah was worse, for 
his pankin’ reached mein the wash-house, and I felt sure 1 
should be called for directly, but I am one of those parties 
who prefers to be sought afier when wanted, and not to put 
myself forward only to get snubbed for good intentions. “ Let 
him pank,” thioks I. “Glad enough his father’ll be presently 
to go down on his bended knees to me for a little motherly 
advice, for all his bein’ a medical mao, of which I have my 
doubts.” 

All of a sudden, there came such a tremendious explosion, 
I thougbt the whole house had blowed up. As soon as I re- 
covered myself, in 1 ran—and there was all the Gillyflowers 
troopin’ into my passage, and the house like a washin’-day for 
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“JI thought I would just ran round to tell you that all your 

front room wiodows is blowed out,” Mrs, Mervin says, very 

acrimonious; “and I do hope it’!l be a warnin’ to you not to 

_ in apy more menageries, to bring disgrace on the 
ow.” 

Without disdainin’ her a reply,I rushed up-stairs to my 
bedroom above Mr. Bulliphant’s room, and there such a sight 
met my eyes as twenty pound would scarcely replace. The 
floor-boards was ripped up in all directions; my washandstand 
entirely disablec, the chamber-ware being broke in pieces be- 
yond rivets to make good ; my family four-poster, my own 
mother’s gift, desolated into a ruin; the chest of drawers 
blowed to atoms; not a bit of my lookin’-glass left big enough 
to see yourself in; and the very towel mutilated into a rag. 
“ This will all go down in the bill,” thinks 1; “ and a comfort 
it is that Mr. Bullipbant is a gentieman.” 

There was a hole made in my floor big enough to look into 
the room below, or fall through, for that matter, and when I 
bad taken account of the damage done, I made bold to look 
down into Mr. Bulliphant’s room. 

floor appearant!y senseless. 


Mr. Bulliphant was lying on the a 
wea linheed oo against the fen- 


All I could see of Mr. 
der of the fireplace; and such a disgraceful state as the room 
was in, nobody would believe. 

“ This is a very solemn thing, mum,” I says to Mrs. Mervin, 
who had come into my room without being asked, “ aud I hope 
it ’l] teach us all a lesson.” 

“ Ab,” she says, lookin’ down into the room, “ pore dear! 
However, mum, i: 's a debt we must all pay, for that matter, 
and I only hope you ’Il get your money.” 

“ Well,” I says to myself, “ he ’s long past feelin” now, poor 
mortal; and tea shillin’ couldo’t be dear for layin’ him out, 
there bein’ such a quantity of him, and in such small pieces— 
*twould look a mere nothin’ in the bill.” 

“It’s murder, safe enough,” “I says to the Gillyflowers, 
who came swarmin’ into the room like bees. “ You'd better go 
for the pelice, some of you, for I can see his head again’ the 
grate, and his body must be blowed into powder.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Mervin says, as pleagant as a 
only to be expected of parties 


vinegarcruet, “ it’s 
lettin’ lodgins who don’t under- 


stand the business. Go for the pelice, by all means, and I do 
hope strict inquiry will be made.” 


Just as the pelice came, I could see Mr. Bulliphant comin 
to, through the ceilin,” of which 1 was very glad, though I 
thought there was money enough about him to have paid all 
expenses, it otherwise. . 

“It’s all right,” he eaid, kind of impatient, talkin’ to the 
door, where fthe peliceman was hammerio’. “1’ll pay for 
everythin’.” 

It did my heart good to hear him speak up so bold. 

“ Open the door, or I shall force it,” the peliceman made re- 
quest. 

“Oh, I’ll open it fast enough, my good man,” said Mr. 
Bulliphant quite cool, undoin’ the door. “ Now, then, Mr. 
Peliceman, what might you please to want ?”—just as bold as 
1’m sayin’ it to you. 

“ This is a very ugly business,” the peliceman rays, 

“ Horrid!” says Mr. Bullipbant. “ vil cost me over a hun- 
dred pound.” 

“You won’t get off for that,” the peliceman makes answer : 
“the Jaw don’t fine for murder.” 

“ Murder?’ says my respectable lodger. 
dreamed of such a thing *”’ 

“It is my dooty to inform you tbat all you says will 
. prea again’ you at your trile,” the peliceman says 

indly. 

I never thought Mr. Bulliphant had gone for to murder 
his son, and I now felt sure if be had done it, as there could 
~ no doubt with his head in the fender, that it was pure acci- 

ent. 

“ This is a very sad thing,” the peliceman goes on, takin’ up 
pore Mr. Goliah’s head out of the grate. 

“ Drop that! says Mr. Bulliphant very sharp: “that’s my 
property.”—Only to think of his speakin’ so unteelin’ of his son. 
—“ Why, you don’t mean to say you suspect”—— 
stops, and then laughs. 

“Tuis is a little more than suspicion,” the peliceman makes 
reply, pickin’ up the head again, and wrappin’ itin his pocket- 
handkercvief; “and as soon as convenient, perhaps you'll 
come along with me.” 

“ Ob, this is too much!” says Mr. Bulliphant. “ Why, that’s 
all that’s left of my new Steam Man I’ve brought over from 
the States; cost me three hundred dollars; and l’ve been 
practisin’ workin’ him in private before publicly exhibition’ dim 
ia England, and makin’ my fortune. Obliged to put up with 
the pryin’ of an inquisitive old hag of a woman” (ob, how 
base are men lodgers !); “and work in secret, like a household 
burglar, for fear some one should forestall the invention in 
this country, I had got him to work like a lamb, when, just 
as he boiled this mornin’, and steam comin’ out of his hat 
like anythin’, I remembered I had screwed down the safety- 
valve in his left ear overnight; and before I could get to undo 
it, he went off like a powder-magazine, and nearly blew me 
out of window. And I can’t get another man over in less 
than a couple of months, and by that time they will be all over 
the country.” 

“Well,” thinks I, “ there is ten shillin’ clean gone out of 
my pocket, for certain; but I feel sure Mr. Bulliphant will 
not see me deprived of my rights, if so be as 1 make proper 
mention.” 

1 always speak as I find, and Mr. Bulliphant is a real gentle- 
man, whatever the Gillyflowers say through envy and malice, 
bein’ empty ; and he paid up square, even to haif-a-crown for 
the peliceman, as suitable to his station in life. 

—_——@———_—_— 


VAGABONDS. 


“We call those people wanderers and vagabonds that 
have no dwelling-place.” This definition by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh is true of the homeless and wandering now, as it was 
also true of them before his time. Vagabonds have been the 
subjec's of a great deal of legislation; they have survived all 
soris of changes both in church and state; and they have 
passed through many phases of their own existence ; so that, 
at the present day, though a homeless wanderer is still a va- 
gabond, the cla-s of persons who come under that title is 
widely different from those which formerly didso, Asa mat- 
ter of fact, there can be no doubt that many homeless men 
and women wander about from ra to place, begging, sim- 
ply because they are ignorant of the means by which they 
may acquire at least a temporary home. Such persons 
not ni ly reprobate, though parish beadies are apt 
think with Miss Kilmansegg tha’ “those who have naught are 
naughty :” they may be honest enougb, and sometimes unques- 
tionably are so; but it cannot happen that they can go on for 
apy length of time without knowing that the law neither al- 
lows them to be homeless nor to starve, end if they themselves 
cannot find food and lodging. the parish in which they are is 
bound to do it for them. Under these circumstances, there 
cannot be any excuse for persons who systematically wander 
about and have no fixed abode, nor the means of hiring one. 
They must be idlers,if not worse, and the law, which compels 
everybody to contribute towards the support of the indigent, 
forbids any one to thrust himself on the public charity as a 
means of getting a livelihood. Such a man, tramping about 
from place to place, seeking what he may devour, preferring 
to get food by theft to working for it, lending a hand to rob a 
hen-roost, or to hamstring the horse of an obnoxious landlord, 
sleeping out in the summer, sneaking into barns and stables 
in the winter, and then, as a last resource, becoming chargea- 
ble to the parish, the law regards as a mauwoais sujet, and im- 
prisons accordingly as a rogue and a vagabond. 

Now a days, therefure, a vagabond generally means an idle, 
good-for-nothing person, who is wilfully a wande er, a sort 
of man of prey, an area-sgeak in towne, a tramp in the coun- 
try. But, formerly, it was different. Many p who were, 
as much as Cwaar’s wife, above suspicion of any intention to 
live dishonestly, were compelled, by sad fate and hard circum- 
stances, to be wanderers. Farmers, ruined by bad crop or 
cattle disease ; merchants, who, in days when insurance offices 
were not, bad lost their all in some vessel which carried them 
and their fortunes; townsmen, whose whole property, stock 
aad savings too, had been destroyed in a fire which consumed 
their house; shipwrecked seamen; wounded and disbanded 
soldiers—these, and many more, were among the vagabonds 
of old days, when as yet there was no poor-law, no emigra- 
ya agencies, no means whatever of compelling relief for the 
destitute. 

The charity to which these wanderers appealed was princi- 
pally that of the church. Abbeys, coavents of a'l kinds, were 
the common resort of many of them; the wealth of the reli- 
gious houses evabled the clergy to carry out, pretty much to 
the letter, the precept which bade them give to him that 
asketh; and from him that would borrow not to turn away ; 
and one result of this broadcast bounty was, that the dew of 
it fell upon the just and upon the unjust, upon the impostor 
and professional sn eer a3 well as upon the deserving. 
The church see to act upon Goldsmith's maxim in such 
matters, that if the people relieved were cheats, the fault was 
theirs, not his, and gave him no justification for withholding 
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alms. This being so, and the church having almost sole cog- 
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nizance of beggars and vagabonda, the Jaw took little notice 
of them, and never did do so with the view of improving their 
condition. Until the suppression of the monasteries and con- 
vents by Henry VIIL, the law of the land had little need to 
trouble itself about such people. Henry VII., however, was 
the first to legislate on the —— ot vagabonds, and it is pro- 
bable that in his time, the religious houses, which had long 
since begun to fall off in the matter of hospitality, ceased, in 
many placer, to relieve the necessitous wanderers who came 
to the gates for alms, so that the vagabonde, rendered despe- 
rate, what they could not have given to them, and by 
the boldness and brutality of their acts, compelled the govern- 
ment to take notice of them as a public nuisance. The laws 
of Henry VIL. provide ‘that vagabonde, idle and suspected 
persons, sball be set in the stocks three days and three nights, 
and have none other sustenance but bread and water, and 
then shall be put out of the town: and whosoever shall give 
such idle persons more, shall forfeit twelvepence. Every beg- 
gar, not able to work, shall resort to the hundred where he 
jast dwelled, is best known, or was born, and there remain 
"pon the pain aforesaid.” Some slight provision was, how- 
ever, also made for the relief of the impotent poor. 

Henry VIII, in the twenty-second year of his reign, passed 
8 fresh act, the occasion of which is best told in the language 
of its own recital : “ Whereas, in all places throughout this 
realm of England, vagabonds and beggars have of long time 
increased, and daily do increase in great and excessive num- 
bers, by the occasidn of idleness, mother and root of all vices, 
whereby hath insurged and sprung, and daily insurgeth and 
springeth continual thefts, murders, and other heinous offences 
and great enormities, to the high displeasure of God, the in- 
quietation and damage of the king’s people, and to the mar- 
vellous disturbance of the common wea! of this realm.” Un- 
der these circumstances, it was enacted that m rates might 
license impotent needy folk to beg within the limits of the 
licensing m»gistrate’s district; but if the ,beggars so licensed 
begged outside the limits, they were to be set in the stocks. 
Unlicensed beggars were to be whipped or put in the stocks, 
even though they might be impotent; but all able-bodied beg- 
gars or vagrants were to be whipped aod sent to their birth- 
place, and there to be mede to work. “Scholars of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge that go about begging, not 
being authorised under the seal of the said universities,” and 
all seamen pretending loss of their ships, and such persons as 
“ feign themselves to have knowledge in physic, physiognomy, 
palmistry, or other crafty science, whereby they bear peo- 
plein hand that they can tell their destinies, deceases, and 
fortunes, and such other like fantastical imaginations,” were 
to be whipped “ at two days together ;” and for a second ot 
fence, to be twice whipped, to be set in the pillory, and to 
lose one ear. 

Another act of Henry’s ordered all “sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars” to be set on work by the officers of towns 
and parishee, who were to feed them. Casual alms-giving 
was forbidden under penalty of a fine of ten times the amount ; 
but collections were to be made in every parish for the reliet 
of the poor, and the clergy were orcered, in season and out of 
season, to exhort their flock to contribute. The magistrates 
might authorise certain persons to collect broken meat and 
refuse drink from the various houses in their district, for the 
use of the poor. 

Edward V1. repealed all former laws sgainst vagabonds, 
and passed an act by which all vagabonds, who were de- 
scribed as able-bodied men or women loiteriog, wandering, 
and not seeking work, or leaving it when obtuined, were lia- 
ble, on apprehension by their master from whom they had 
run, to be marked with a V., and to be the slaves of such mas- 
ter for two years. Should they rum away again, they were to 
be branded with an 8, and become their master’s slave for life. 
Iron rings might be riveted about the necks of slaves, who 
might also be punished by their masters, at will, with beating 
and with chains. Bread and water, or broken food, was to be 
their only diet. Unclaimed vagabonds were to be arrested 
and to become the slaves of the parishes to which they be- 
longed ; and the work of all slaves might be let, scld, or be- 
queatbed. Impotent and needy folk were to be duly cared 
for by the parishes in which they were born, or in which they 
had dwelt for three years, and collections were to be made in 
church every Sunday towards a relief fund. 

This ferocious act remained in force only two years, when 
it was repealed, and Henry VIIL’s statute was revived with 
certain modifications. Queen Mary confirmed and ex'enzed 
her brother’s arrangemente, which remained substantially the 
law of the land till the reiga of E'izabeth, when the poor-jaw, 
in the modern acceptation of the term, was first brought into 
existence. Towards some of her subjects, however, Queen 
Elizabeth, whose disbanded and unpaid soldiers ewelled the 
pumber of the mure desperate sort of vagabonds, dealt with 
the “ miserable sioners” in a peculiarly Tudor-like way. Io 
the year 1569, when it was apprehended that a rebellion 
would break out, the queen sent letters to the sheriffs and 
megistrates of divers counties, ordering that, on a certain 
nigbt, they should seize all vagabonds and idie persons who 
ba! no master nor any means of living, and either put them 
in jail or vend them to their homes. Upwards of thirteen 
thousand persons were thus arprehended. Later on—that is 
to say, in 1595—when the many intrigues of the Jesuits, and 
the several plots to asesssinate her, bxd roused her anger, she 
issued—'liegally perhups—of her own prerogative, a commis 
sion to Sir Thomas Wiltord, in whieb, after reciting that ir 
and about London there bad !a'ely been “sundry great un- 
lawful aesemblics of a number of base people in riotous sort,” 
she ordered him to “ have some such notable rebellious per- 
sons to be speedily suppressed by execution to death, acc ord- 
ing to the justice of martial law.” Further, she commanded 
hint “to repair to all common highways nar to tue ery 
which an, vagrant persons do hannt, and with the assistanc* 
-of justices and constables, to apprehend al! such vagtant and 
suspected persons, and them to deliver to the said justices, by 
them to be committed and examined of the canses ef tnerr 
wandering ; and, finding them notoriously culpable in their 
unlawful manner of liie, a8 incorrigible, and so certified by 
the said justices, to cause to be executed upon the gallows or 
gibbet some of them that are so found most notoriuns and in- 
corrigible offenders.” : 
| There is good reason for thinking that these unquestionably 
illegal orders were meant only in lerrorem, and there is 
strooger reason for thinking that they were never carried out. 
This supposition is in accordance with the spirit of the laws 
passed by Evizabeth for the regulation of beggars and vaza- 
vonds, and for the relief of the poor, which are conceived in 
a far different temper from that which dictated the instructions 
to Sir Thomas Wilford. Hitherto, the contributions 
towards the relief of the impotent poor had been voluntary ; 
they were now made compulsory; every parish was forced tw 
contribute weekly towards the support of sick and hart sol- 
diers and sailors; and a general scheme for the relief of the 
poor and needy wasitramed. At the same time, all former 


and a new law was made. ‘“ Rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars” were defined to be persons who went about begging 
under pretence of having becn shipwrecked, all idlers going 
aboat begging, all cheats pretending to know palmistry, phy- 
sic, &c., all “fencers, bear-wards, common players of inter- 
ludes, and minstrels wandering abroad -..-. all jugglers, tink- 
ere, pedlers, and petty chapmen, roaming about, and all la- 
bourers loitering, and refusing to work” for such reasonable 
wages as is common!'y given in such part where such persons 
do, or shall happen to dwell. Gipsies, too, were included. 
Such being the persons to be dealt with, it was ordered that 
avy of them found begging were to be whipped “ until his or 
her body be bloody,’ and sent to the House of Correction, or 
to the parish where they were born or last resided in for a 
year, “there to put him or ber self to labour as a true subject 
ought to do.” “ Dangerous rogues”—tbat is to say “ incorri- 
gible rogues”—were to be sent tv jai), and banished out of the 
realm, to some place appointed by the privy-council. Should 
they return thence, they were to suffer death as felons. Ao 
one bringing into England vagabonds from Ireland, Scotland, 
or the Isle of Man, was to be fined twenty shillings per vaga 
bond, and the vagabonds themselves were to be whipped and 
sent back. 

James I. confirmed these laws of his predecessors, and added 
one or two for the punishment of “rogues, vagabonds, sturdy 
beggars, and other lewd and idle persons ;” and fhe also ex- 
tended to a smal! extent the laws whioh provided for the re- 
lief of the impotent poor. The acts ot Edward VI. which 
founded the hospitals of Bridewell, Christ’s Hospital (the 
Bluecoat Schoo)), and St. Thomas's Hospital, were recognised, 
and order was taken for further “ erecting of hospitals, and 
abiding and working houses for the poor.” It is not possible 
here to enter upon the history of the poor-law, with ita many 
modifications, which have brought it to its present state; but 
it will be enough to say that the —s poor-law rests on 
the basis furnished by the act of Elizabeth. 

Our modern legislation as regards vagabonds distinguishes 
three kinds of the genus, whereas the more ancient laws, while 
specifying certain people specially as vagabonds, included aleo 
generally all “such as wake on the night and sleep on the 
day, and haunt customable taverns and alehouses, and routs 
about; and no man wot from whence they come, ne whither 
they go.” In the three kinds recognised by existing law, we 
recognise most of those who were provided for in the ancient 
statutes, though they are classified more justly, and the pun- 
ishments are apportioned with greater regard to the merits of 
the several cases. Idle and disorderly persons (who these are 
is defined in a great many'statutes) are punishable with one 
month's imprisonment and bard labour; rogues and vaga- 
bonde—that is to say tramps, chea's, gipsies, and the people 
whom Americans would call “loafers” in general—are pun- 
ishable with three months’ imprisonment and hard labour; 
and incorrigible rogues—that is to eay persons who persist in 
being es and vagabonds, in spite of correction—may be 
sent to the sessions, and kept to hard Jabour in the meantime. 
At the sessions, they may be further punished with imprison- 


females, with whipping in addition. 
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ON KISSING. 
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consecration, than as if be| 4, Mr. Patm 


Yet if—as nearly every nation under the cope of heaven has 
held—the mere eating of a man’s salt be saci amental, it seems 
somewhat arbitrary, not to say meav, to deny the same) in the act of kissing. 
adjective to the kissiog of a woman's lips. Indeed, there} 
are portions of the extreme nortn of Europe in which the} ya) 
kiss of the maiden of the house is the accredited seal of 
hospitality. She takes off yorr stockings at night, and tucks 
you up with a kiss; then in the morning she comes in with 


a 


in Oriental mythology); and this is only an illustration lead. 
ing up to another. In “ Guesses at Truth” (guesses with a 
vengeance), one of the contributors of the guesses says that 
what makes us all 20 sby of talking of our love affairs is that 
“the body —and he actually says it twice—" the body, the 
body,” says he, has a share iu love. Now this super-spiritual 
person, for want otf thinking twice, has worse than paralleled 
the leech-and-boa trick. How is it it didn’t oceur to him that 
we feel just as shy of talking of our very highest religious 
emotions? It must have been, again we affirm it, from the 
lack of first principles. If a man believed, with the American 
Givine to whom we have referred, that kissing is a high and a 
holy thing, be could never feel ashamed of having a body. 
Shakespeare, following a medieval philosophy which has been 
since digputed by sane people, says the air is incorporeal ; aud, 
no doubt, you can blow kisses, but the blower must have lips 
to do it witb. 
This blowing of an incorporeal kiss—but we only admit the 
incorporeality with a reserve—reminde us of the many kinds 
of kisses there are in the repository. The kiss with a smack 
to it we do pot approve of, except in burlesque moments. You 
may kiss with a Joud rep >rt for the humour of the thing it 
nobody is there to hear; but the dond-fide smack, the fine ola 
English buss, pure and simple, is for Youchstone and Audrey, 
for milk-maids and butcher-boye. Yet there was a poet, ridi- 
culed in “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” who made 
the woods of Madeira tremble to a kise. If that means because 
they heard, we can only say that we would as soon bang a 
kettle-drum with our boots as perform such a salute. “ Now 
then, girls,” suid a Down-Kast editor and moralist, ‘‘ when you 
give a boy a kiss, do it properly and heartily, and don’t let 
the sublimity of your feelings make you ridiculous.” That is 
good—sublimity is good, as Polonius might say ; and a mere 
taint flop of the lips is no kiss at al), though some girls are 
not ashamed to put you off with it. But we vehemently re- 
pudiate the buss as a barbarous institution, fit for the kitchen, 
or at best and highest, for the stairs and the landings. 
Its only merit is that it may serve to inform the chaste 
mistress of a house when the footman detains the maid to 
salute her in the middle of an errand. Let us away from these 
vulgarities. For even exaction is vulgar in love. The gentle 
kisses are the best :— 
“* Artemis, faintly thou respondest, ° 

As falsely deems that fiery youth ; 

A god there is who knows the truth, 

A god who tells me which is fondest.” 


We also steadfastly believe that, whatever poet or humorist 
may innocently say for us about our love matters, all good 
people are Shy of speech about them. In the meanwhile, of 
course, the shyness extends to kissing. Who would like to be 
caught in the fact ?— 


“*T saw you take his kies!’ ‘’Tis true.’ 
*Oh, modesty!’ ‘’Twas strictly kept: 
He thought me asleep; at least, I knew 
He thought I thought he thought | slept.’”’ 


This pretty creature, you perceive, will not even have her 
betrothed know that she knew that he knew thal she knew 
she was being caressed :— 


* To tryst Love blindfold goes, for fear 
He should not see,” 





Most people admit that kissing is nice, but mart would de-| ssys tbe same poet. And again :— 

irst Copju- 
gational Church, Connecticu') when he lays it down as ap 
axiom that “ kissing is an highend an holy thing.” There 
was a Scotch divine who gave thanks \before and after; but 
this looks rather as if, with the national Shyness of love-mat- 


** Love's living sea, by coasts uncurbed, 
Ite depth, iis mystery, and its might, 
Its indignation if di 
The glittering peace of its delight.” 
We never yet knew the lovers who liked to be “ disturbed,’’ 
says! It usually excites the “indignation” of 
a pair of sweethearts if you go into the room where they are 
without making a rattle with the handle of the door. For it is 
a profound and mysterious truth that people always look stupid 


he origin of kissing lies swathed in the mists of the prime- 
agee. We have discovered traces of the housekeeping of 
the stone age, and flint instruments in the drift ; but we have, 
as yet, nothing to inform us that the prehistoric man had dis- 
covered kissing. As an invention, kissing ranks before the 
steam-engine, the telegrapb, the lucifer-match, the fork, or the 
looking-glass, but it seems improbable that we sball ever be 


and wakes you with another kiss. We forget if she puts on| able to give its inventor a statue. That it was a man who 
your stockiogs for you ; but, atall events, we adhere,for our own | first thougbt of it, we have no doubt whatever; because wo- 
patt, to the dictum of the American divine. Kissing we believe | men never invent anything, and we must not forget their 
io be a high and a holy—or, as he prefers to say in exalted | modesty. In the “ Angel in the Home,” the lady pretends not 


even to know when sbe és kissed; and if that be all correct, 


For many ages there has been a tendency—foreign to the | it is noneense to suppose that kissing was a feminine inspira- 
West, imported into it, = with Occidental feelings, and| tion. In some way, we sre persuaded, it was an inspiration in 


, | the true sensé, like language, or the use of fire; being so much 


to run down the body. This tendency sometimes shows itseif| better than either, it cannot, with apy logical propriety, have 
in the most ludicrous forms. When people first became a lit- | come from any inferior source. Hence, we object to all strict- 
tle conecious of an incongruity in their analysis, they invent- | ly didactic modes of treating the subject, though it be open to 
ed, or reapplied, the word sensuous—a shabby and unmeaning | 8 little affectionate criticism, Editors of a certain class of pe- 
compromise for sensual. Thus, they will have it that music| riodicals constantly receive levers from young ladies who 
is whet they call a “sensuous” pleasure: apparently because | sk, anonymously, for instruction upon the subject of kissing. 
we hear it with our ears, and quite forgetting that the moet | When may a girl submit to be kissed hy a gentleman? When, 
bighly intel!ectual man living would not be able to be intel-|if ever, may she kiss back again? ; 
leciual if you were to scoop out his brain-pan; no, not if you | symbolic value (indbe way of encouragement) between a kiss 
were to sian] bim on his legs and talk geist to bim all day] on the lips sod » kiss on the check ? The editor, if he is wise, 
jong. Masic, say these super-spiritual pereoos, is a p'essure | 48 he usually is, never goes beyond an occusional negative, It 


hat is the difference in 


{| be is asked whether Lily of ihe Valley may kies Ler young 


eense. And the very nex’ minute they will tell you tat music| maa in Fiect-sireet, he says “ No ;’ but, for the rest bis #t- 
is the ouly means we have of embodying and conveying Lbose | swers usually ref. r xirls to the rule of thumb in the human 
suggestions of the Infi»ite which can never be m«de articulate | beart. With definite imetructions for kissing—like iustructious 
because they are a+ inacrutanle as Uriel’s eye! This comes ot | for carving, or the use of the slide-rule or (he reconnoterer— 


-| we have lutie patience; at least we should if we ever saw 


er’s, Way, what does Mercy ewy, in tie second part of the | tne. We vave beard a connoisseur sftirm Urat kissing should 
“ Pugrim’s Progress”? “* Wonderful,” says she, “* music in the | begin Wilh dalliance upon the loved one’s under-lip. He pro- 
house, music io the heart, and music slo in heaven, for joy lereed 10 Unve got this out of the Troubadours, but we do pet 
ibat we are bere!” You observe there is music 1u keaven—an |Csiv it he did. Yuu eanous dictate inspiration. Saw Slick, 
idea which you never heard perhaps; and ure we to be told | WhO was wise, Buys “Natow’ .eaches that air ;” and, indeeu, 
thas ibe cherubim bave no ears as well a8 no substruciures? | the only excuse for uterlering with so serious # subject is that 
By the bye, talking of Bunyan, observe how full ot what you Naiure is 80 often perverted or forbidden to teach. Chere 
call sensuousness is that S-cond Part; how he dwells on the | must be as many right and proper ways of kissing as there are 
loveliness of the women, bow ceressing he becomes, how he| couples who love each other. Ove only thing we will sey 


.|here—Nature has not taught any one the whole beau y of 


try and spirivuality like a 'roubadour, and gets up a courtship | kissing who has not learnt the sweetness of the forehead kiss 


»|—noi the kiss on the forebead (which is good for aunis and 


proceeded, and said, “I will now speak on the behalf of the arms my but the kiss of two foreheads, brow to brow. 
Just so; and that brings us, quite naturally, ‘back 


his, to make a neat triad, is chasie in conception, simple in 
execution, and delightful wo the feelings, when Kissiug is to- 


It is a great pity people will not think twice. There was a ward. 


.| The question of where you might, could, should, or would 


i id, to take & great deal more food than was wanted | kiss is of course endless. We buve seen a girl kiss a doy’s 
a pape was8 enoderial proof of the goodness of Pro- | nose. The kiss ot kisses is for the lips, but cheeks are govd. 
vidence, because mao Wanted an animal that could take wvery | One of the very nicest kisses in recent literature is that which 
great deal of food at once in the shape of blood. One of this|Tom Worboise, in ‘Guild Court,” gives bis cousin on the 
writer’s critics very properly retorted that the stractore of the | shoulder. But ove remembers the moralist who lately iuform- 


-}ed us that » lady at an eveniog party now disclosed more to 


constrictors never kiss (though the serpent is an erotic emblem everybody thau formerly a wile was uncerstwod to disclose to 
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ker husband in twenty years of married life. Tastes differ, 
and facts are difficult to transfix. Yet this is what Mr. Robert 
Browning makes a woman say :— 
“ This poor wrenched body, grim and gaunt, 
Was kissed all over till it burned, 
By lips the truest Love e’er turned 
His heart’s own tint.” 


But this is probably very immodest, for the same reason that 
Mr. Kingsley’s exquisite “ Saint’s Tragedy ” is, according to 
apether moralist, “an indecent book.” 

We have reached the threshold of our subject, but, alas! 
also the end of our space—nay, we are on the other side of it. 
We bave a deal to say about first kisses, last kisses, accustom- 
ed kisses, and girls who never have been kissed (if such girls 
there were), but we are reluctantly compelled to postpone the 
further consideration of—as the Rev. Cornelius Butterbrain 
says—this most momentous, most interesting, and most en- 
couraging theme! In doing so, we fall back upon the Ameri- 
can divine, and sffirm once more tbat kissing is an high and 
an holy thiog. It you had asked Undine when she awoke 
with a soul, she would have said so: if Fouqué had been such 
a fool as to let her deliver an abstract proposition. And who 
should know if not she? It would be as easy to wiite a Kiss 
Philosophy of the Universe as a Clothes Philosophy. 





CURIOSITIES OF CHINESE LIFE. 


The Empire of China is steadily opening itself to mankind. 
The progress in this direction in the last quarter of a century, 
and especially during the past five years, has been unprece- 
dentedly rapid. Not only by commercial relations and treaties, 
not only by inward, but also by outward, emigration, China is 
evincing her growing desire to mingle ‘With the rest of the 
world on the same footing as the great European and Ameri- 
can nations, Already a large and thriving element of our own 
population on the 
China. The Chinese are, toa marked degree, an industrious 
and economical race. Their colossal empire is crowded with 
the artisans of almost every trade. One of their great indus- 
tries is the manufacture of porcelain, which is carried on chief- 
ly in the province of Kiang-si. The single city of Kiantehang 


and activity that reign throughout this enormous hive of hu- 
man industry are almost indescribable. All day long clouds 
of smoke and columns of flame ascend from its multitudinous 
chimneys, and at night the whole city appears like an im- 
mense conflagration, Here are manufactured, in countless 
variety, all those wares of fine porcelain to which the Chinese 
empire bas given the name by which they are known through- 
out the world. From the great urns of China-ware, covered 
at over with richly-coloured reliefs, representing scenes of 

hinese life, down to the tiny and fragile cups and saucers, so 
thin and delicate that they are known as egg-shell china, all 
kinds of porcelain ware are here turned out by more than five 
hundred separate factories and thousands of furnaces. The 
division of labour is carried to an extent almost infinitesimal. 
Every workman has his special department ; one plies a brush 
with the red colour, another with the blue. A single china 
vase has to pass through the hands of more than filty differ- 


ent workmen. The beauty and perfection achieved by the | Concubimage is permitted. A Chinese can have but one wile, 


Chinese in this art were long the envy and despair of Euro- 
peans. It dates back many centuries, and specimens of beau- 
litul china are still preserved that are older than the Christian 
era. The art of piscicultare, or the rearing of fish by artificial 
means, has long been known in China, although a wholly new 
thing among the western nations. For a few “sapecks”” you 
may buy a bowlful of mud filled with spawn large enough to 
sow a large pond with fisb. In a few days the young come 
forth and are fed with tender vegetables chopped up and 
thrown into the water ; the growth of these fish is prodigious- 
A ee in three to four weeks they are large enough for the 
table. 
Travelling in the Chinese Empire, although destitute of 
thoee swift conveyances which the invention of the past fifty 
years has contributed, is carried on in a peculiarly agreeable 
manner, The whole southern portion of the Empire is so in- 
tersected by rivers and canals, that it is easy to go to avy 
point in boats and junks. These handsome boats, furnished 
with all the luxuries of Chinese civilization, are ready for hire 
wherever you go. Instead of being expressed through like a 
bale of goods at railroad speed, so that you can see nothing or 
nextto nothing of the route, you glide gently from city to 
city, with abundant room to move about, to write or read or 
view the scenery, making of travelling a pleasure and a lux- 
ury, instead of a penance. Several great cities are built in the 
water, like Venice. having magnificent cavals in place of 
streets. In northern China the travelling is far more fatiguing. 
From the absence of water facilities it is carried on in palan- 
quins, or in coaches, or on horseback. The roads are terribly 
rough and the luxury of spriogs is unknown. The Chinese 
hotels are only tolerable in the larger towns and cities. In the 
country they are extremely wretched, though they generally 
bear inscriptions in large letters on their Coors, promising the 
traveller peace, comfort, generosity, ang all kinds of good 
cheer. When you get into the interior, however, you quickly 
discover that you are to be both cheated and starved. China 
is not the only country in which the promise of hotel keepers 
is not borne out by their performance. Chinese travellers, in- 
structed by experience, have a way of carrying with them a 
little bag of tea, suspended to the girdle, and a kind of bun 
made of boiled wheat and rice. But the poorer classes when 
they travel, swallow a vast quantity of rice each morning, and 
fast the rest of the day, having most accommodating stomachs 
that support hunger and thiret with perfect ease, but distend 
themselves to teke in an enormous qua tity of provisions 
when feeding time comes round. The little feet of Chinese 
womer are a traditional fashion of a most despotic kind, and 
Gating from very remote antiquity. Tbe admiration for small 
feet fairly amounts to fanaticism ; and Chinese mothers never 
tail, when a daugbter is born to them, to compress the feet in 
the tightest of bandages for years, uotil the check to growth 
is plac-d beyond the reach of accident. It results that all 
Chinese women are lame, and their step is a kind of bop, as if 
walking upon stilts. The custom is undoubtedly a most bar- 
barous and absurd one, to say nothing of its utter uselessness ; 
and it would be equally difficult to defend the parallel custom 
of many Europeans of compressing the waist by artificial 
means—a practice even more barbarous and unwholesome, 
and which, like the Chinese one of small feet, has nothing un- 
der heaven but blind fashion to support it. The newspaper 
press in Chir a is an established inst‘iution in most of the large 
cities, and each province bas what is known as an official ga- 
zette. The Official Gazette, of Pekin, is among the organs of 
the Government. Ia it are printed all laws and ordinances, a 
sketch of public affairs, the principal events of the day, peti- 
tions addressed to the Emperor and his answers to them, im- 


granted by the Emperor, etc. The Pekin Gazette is published 
daily, in the form of a pamphlet, and contains sixty or seventy 
pages to each number. 
dollars and a halfa year; and all printed matter of whatever 
kind is sold at similar incredibly low prices in this extraordi- 
nary empire. The official newspapers of the provinces repro- 
duce the principal articles and all the public documents from 
the Pekin Gazette. 


ances. Rich and poor, mandarins and peor: without ex- 
ception, doat upon the drama in every style. j 
any village so small as to be destitute of a theatre, and this is 
usually placed opposite the pagoda, and sometimes even forms 
a part of it, thus linking the church and the theatre indissolu- 
bly together. The Chinese drama is amazingly prolific, though 
both plot and the scenery are extremely simple. The actors 
are mostly mere servants, not attached to any company, but 
of the itinerant class, going wherever wanted, and travelling 
with their great bags of costumes, like troops of gipsies, on all 
the rivers of China. They are generally hired by the mandar- 
ins, or rich men, for a certain number of days, or are engaged 
by associations in the towns and villages. The lower classes 
are always admitted to the theatres free, and some theatre or 
other is always open, at all hours of the day and night, in the 
great cities. Women are forbidden to appear on the stage, 
their parts being played by young men, who imitate the femi- 
nine voice and drese. Applause and hissing at the theatre are 
alike unknown. : 
it has lately come to be in this country. The extreme readi- 
ness with which Chinamen take their own lives is remark- 
able. 
themselves or to jump to the bottom of a well. The custom 
of taking vengeance upon an enemy by killing, not him, but 
one’s self, seems to be common to the Chinese and with the 
inhabitants of Japan. The chief reasons for this are that Chi- 
nese law makes responsibility - — =r — the cause 
i or occasion of it, and the family of the suicide also procures, 
‘acific coast is made up of the natives of in such cases, heavy damages. Vi ' 
enemy, and not himself, he is punished and disgraced by the 
loss of funeral honours, which is a point concerning which 
Chinese sensitiveness is something wonderful. r 
only respectable, but public — — bee ——— 
contains more than a million of inhabitants, nearly all of| it, counts it a bigh honour and glory. 1 he physical character 
i i of the Chinese is far superior to that of the surrounding na- 
whom are employed in the manufacture of china. The bustle tions of Asia. The Fw eg of their dress, especially of the 
men, gives the best possible development to the limbs, and no 
nation furnishes a finer-shaped or more powerful race of peo- 


cultivation and drainage, and the active, industrious habits of 
a msjority of the people, account, in great measure, for this. 


ed om those specimens of manufacture imported from China. 









Yet its subscription price is only two 


The Chinese are passionately addicted to theatrical perform- 
There is hardly 


A word or mere trifle causes some of them to hang 


Whereas, if a man kills his 


Suicide is not 


ple. The low average temperature of the empire, its thorough 


peans and Americans bave all acquired a false and dis- 
torted idea of the Chinese physique trom the figures represent- 


These are commonly ina style of broad caricature, and no 
more to be trusted, as conveying a true idea of¢he Chinaman, 
than the drawings of Cruikshank, or the pictures of Punch, 
could be trusted by a Chinese as photographs of actual Eag- 
lishmen. The character of levity and farce associated with 
them is entirely erroneous. They are among the most steady, 
considerate, and matter-of-fact people in the world. 

Polygamy is not sanctioned by the Chinese law, though 


properly so-called, and she is distinguished by a title, espoused 
with ceremonies, and chosen from a totally different rank in 
life from the 7sie, or handmaids, of whom he may have as 
many or as few as he pleases, The offspring of these last rank 
after the children of the wife; the handmaid, or concubine, 
instead of being espoused, is bought with the husband’s money, 
and treated like any other yj pone The Chinese wife and 
the Chimese handmaid stand im precisely the same relation to 
each other as the Sarah and Hagar of the Old Testament in 
the household of the patriarch Abraham. The religion of the 
better of Chinese is a well-bred indifferentism. The rival doc- 
triaes of the various sects, which once enlisted zealous par- 
tisanship, have long since lost all authority, and the ceremonies 
of religion, though still kept up with @ parade of bonzes (priests) 
and pagodas, have a hollow and unreal aspect, significant ot 
their very slender hold upon the national mind. Keligious 
discussions have entirely ceased, and the constantly-repeated 
formula that have taken the place of them is this: “All the 
religions are but one.” The learned class have a profound 
admiration for the classical books and moral precepts of Con- 
facius, the great Chinese philosopher and saint, whose ethical 
maxims are in everybody’s mouth. Nothing more clearly 
marks the universal 8 icism as to doctrinal creeds than the 
tormula of politeness eXchanged between strangers on first 
meeting. lt is customary to ask, “ To what subiime religion 
do you belong.” One will call himself a Confucian, another a 
Buudhist, a third a Mohametan ; and they all end in repeat- 
ing, as if in chorus: “ Religions are many—reason is one; we 
are all brothers.” There is no established religion, and the 
government, the learned classes, and the men of affairs alike 
regard religions as things futile and without interest. 
——_—___@—__— 


DIFFICULTIES IN COURTSHIP. 


John Foster said that, at first,the lady whom he after- 
wards married appeared to him like a marble statue surroun- 
ded with iron palisades. It was a poor, Cockney comparison, 
and probably Foster had been walking in Bioomsbury-square 
when he made it; but it may serve to inform women who 
need the information how very awful they are to us men at 
times, and how difficult we find the first approaches. It 
ought to go far to excuse those faults of which a lady who 
bears the name of “ Hesba Stretton” (we cannot give her a 
prefix, for we do not know whether she is married or single) 
has been lately complaining, not without bumour, in a very 
curious and candid article in the Ar; “ What are advan- 
ces, and when are men making them ?” inquires the Jady, and 
theo she quotes Sterne’s familiar direction about “‘ small, quiet 
attentions,” which she uojustly condemns as cunning. “ How 
small may they be, and how quiet? In what way aré we 
to make sure that these delicate attentions are being paid to 
us?” 

A general answer may be given to this at once. If itis a 
mere question of “ toe ” and getting married, the 
question is beneath the Muse—she is silent; but no woman 
whp is being courted needs to ask this question if she is her- 
self in love with the map. Let it be clearly understood that 
it is Lucretia, and by no means Lais, who is in question here; 
but it is most distinctly true, let Lucretia dislike it as she may 
at the first glance, that itis Lucretia who first brings into 
the atmosphere of courtship the unquestionable odour of 
the myrtle and the rose :— 

“ A fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and lees, the live carnation round ; 
Her lips blush deeper sweets ; she breathes of love ; 
The shining moisture sweils into her eyes.” 








portant judicial proceedings, condemnations and pardons 





And thus it is that, although at firsi— 


men under the secret influence of the women stou 
that they loved, and that the women were simply moved by their 


Suicide is even more common in China than | P® 


“ From the keen gaze her lover turns away 
Full of the dear ecstatic power,” 


he speedily finds a method of making his attentions “ point- 
ed” enough. Swedenborg wrote some coarse things about 
unfortunate unions, but few men have written so sweetly and 
tenderly about conjugal, or, as he calls it, conjugial love, and 
he, among many, maintains that love always begins from 
the woman. This, of course, means love as an effiuence or 
confessed power in the intercourse of a human couple. In 
other words, it is the woman throwing the Jasso of love round 
the neck of the man. Swedenborg’s account of bis vision is 
very droll :— 


“The fact is, nothing ot....love originates in man. That it 


proceeds from woman was clearly shown me in the spiritual 


world. I was once conversing there on the —— — = 
y affirme 


ion. In order to settle the dispute, all the females, married 


and unmarried, were a poe removed, whereon the men were 


reduced to a very unus' condition, such as they bad never be- 


fore experienced, and of which they greatly complained. Whilst 


they were in this state the women were brought back. They ad- 


dressed the men in the most tender and fascinating manner; but 
the men were indifferent, turning —- saying, ‘ What is ail 
this fres? What are these women ? Some replied, ‘We 
are your wives ;’ to which they rejoined, ‘Whatisa wife? We 
do not know you!’ whereat the women we At this crisis of 
the experiment, the feminine influence broke through the im- 

rvious crust which had been permitted to inclose the men, 
when instantly their behaviour changed, and they heartily ac- 
know the women. Thus the meu were convinced, that no- 
thing of....love resides with them, but only with women. Never- 
theless, the women subsequently conv them to their former 
opinion, admitting that possibly some small spark of love might 
pase from the men into their breasts.” 
This is not for Gath and Askelon; and it is a natural conse- 
quence of the very nature and function of a woman. 

The lady from whom we are quoting, proceeding with the 

bject of first emphatic attentions, says some things which, 
coming unsolicited from a woman, are very interesting. After 
quoting Wieland, who was “ convinced that love is born with 
the first sigh, and expires in a certain degree with the first 
kiss,” and after treating him with proper contempt, and refer- 
ring to o “ betrothed kisses,” she continues :—* These were 
betrothed kisses, it is true; but are there no experimental 
ones? Down in innocent places in the country, where it is 
rather rural than vulgar?” No doubt there are experimental 
kisses, if this means kisses between very young people, which 
are merely part of the trying of wings for more deliberate 
flight—kisses innocent, and yet given with a little heart-beat, 
and taken with a little flush. Joseph Andrews eaid to Lady 
Booby, “I protest madam,I never went farther than kissing.” 
Hesba Stretton next takes us into her confidence in a very de- 
lightful way :—“ The excitement of being kissed unexpectedly 
is great and rare, for no man can take a girl by surprise 
twice, the memory of a first kiss lingering in her mind for 
ever afterwards. There is, let it be confessed frankly, a cer- 
tain kind of triumphant disquietude in having been kissed, a 
grazing of the skin of the conscience, and a tiny sting left in 
it, which gives zest to the stolen caress ; but still we say, with 
Gretchen, ‘ No kissing ; that is so vulgar!’” 

We must say we do not think there are many lovers who 
would give much for a first kise. Not that the beloved is ex- 
pected to take even one kiss with indifference— 


“ Accedant questus, accedat amabile murmur,” 
Et dulces gemitus.”’ 


But perhaps Wieland’s stopping at one explains his view up- 
on the subject. Although when a woman permits a kiss she 
grants a favour, yet if the kiss be, as it should be, yielded and 
taken in & moment of hali-unconscious and wholly consecra- 
ting emotion, it must be next to impossible to pause upon it. 
That makes it too much of a ceremouy, or matter of form, and 
wakes up the most silly sort of consciousness in the world. 
There is one. exception to these observations—namely, a first 
kiss snatched from a woman under circumstances which make 
it a hurried affair, and prevent its expanding into a generous, 
however chaste, caress, in which the beloved one lowers her 
flag once for all. You should never, as Solomon Macey ob- 
served, tay sniff till you are sure “she” will say snaff; not 
that you should adopt that rule for Solomon Macey’s mean 
reason, ~~ to eave masculine pride from the pain of a 
possible rebuff, but that consent is the law of love in all things, 
great and smal!. No violence; no exaction; nothing unloyal 
oruntender. We knew a maa who gota lady into a cab to 
propose to her, because he was afraid she would run away if 
- — her ina room. He was refused: there is justice in 

eaven 

Yet although Solomon Macey’s rule is a mean one, there is 
such a thing as a generous gradation in love-caresses, as, for 
example, from the hand to the lip :— 


* First time he kissed me he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 
And ever since it grew more clean and white. 

The second passed in height 

The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed 

Half failing on the hair...... 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 

1 have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.’” 
This is from Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese Sonnets; but it 
may be said that love like that of the story, for it is a story, 
of those sonnets never breaks the great law of Love. Take 
nothing but what is given before it is asked—that is the sta- 
tute for the lover ; and it is not only consistent, it is the only 
thing that necessarily involves perfect modesty on the part of 
the beloved. She may, and will, in proportion as she loves, 
yield ‘“‘ with sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ;” but mark Mil- 
ton’s third adjective. And here, again, these “notions and 
words” are not for Gath and Askelon, not for Milton’s “ boar 
in a vineyard...... Notions and worcs never meant for those 
chops; but, like a generous wine, only by overworking the 
settled mud of his fancy, to make him drunk and disgorge his 
vileness more opealy.” 

The one everlasting recipe, then, for making the man come 
to the point is to love him. [f he loves you be will inevitably 
find that out; or, rather, you will inevitaply let the truth es- 
cape you in a subtle effluence, which will bring him to your 
feet. There is no other way. Was it Madame de Pompadour 
who laid a wager with another lady of the court that she 
would bring the King to bis knees before her, and won the 
bet? She dressed herself as a dairy-girl, without stockings, 
and, in clean wooden sabots, with a basket of eggs and butter 
on her wrist, presented herself suddenly to the King. The 
matesty of France was down on its knees directly, kissing the 
little dainty things in the sabots. This was not a bad idea ; but 
a girl could hardly try it on with her sweetheart in England 
in that way. Nor does such a story as that of Damon and 
Musidora happen every dsy to bring matters to a crisis and a 
sudden explanation. Damon and Musidora, es ® well known, 
were true fovers, who somehow could not come to an under- 
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standing. One day when Damon was composing a love-letter 
in the boscage near a stream, he had an adventure. Thomson 
calls it a “lucky chance :”"— 


“ Thrice happy swain ! 
A lucky chanee, that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs, then decided thine. 
For lo! conducted by the laughing Loves, 
This cool retreat his Musidora sought : 
Warm in her cheek the sultry season glowed ; 
And, robed infloose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 
shall he do? In sweet confusion lost, 
And dubious flutterings, he a while remained ; 
A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 
A delicate refinement, known to few, 
Perplexed his breast, and urged him to retire: 
But love forbade. Ye prudes in virtue, say, 
Say, ye severest, what would you have done ?” 
Damon stayed as long as he thought proper, but— 
“ Checked, at last, 
By love's respectful modesty, he deemed 
The theft profane, if sught protane to love 


Can e’er be deemed ; and, struggling from the shade, 
With headlong hurry fled.” 


He left a note on the bank of the river, informing Musidora 
that he had been assisting at the rite; and she, though much 
shocked at first, wrote a note to Damon (on the bark ofa 
tree), informing him that she regarded the incident as very 
felicitous :-— 


“* Dear youth! sole judge of what these verses mean, 
a ee too much favoured, but by love, 
Alas! not favoured less.’” 


This kind of éclaircissement might do in Arcadia, but it 
would not do in this country, to say nothing of the fact that 
such things, when they occur, are arranged by the gods for us. 
But the story J be read as a parable, and then the parable 
isatrue one. We have already given the translation. Where 
there is true love, what brings the wooer to his feet and lets 
in the light of heaven upon both hearts is an involuntary self- 
disclosure by the beloved one herself. Nor is there wanting 
something awful in the recesses of that subject. Fontenelle 
is never awful—the man who had —_ “as good a heart as 
could be made of brains ;”’ but in his dialogue, supposed to be 
spoken in Hades between Candaules and Gyges (“ Dialogues 
des Morts”), he awful ideas to readers who are capa- 
ble of finding love, what it really is, an awful passion, beset 
with inscrutable issues of life and death. 

On the whole, we believe that the difficulties of courtship 
are the resuit of artificial manners and artificial principles. 

there is love between the man and woman, the balance of 
nature is restored. Where there is not, where it is a mere ques- 
tion of having the “question popped,” there are inevitably 
difficulties, which are irremediable because the whole process 


is a false one. The nearest conceivable approach to a remedy Por 


for these difficulties is to be found in periect honesty oa the 
= of both the parties concerned. And that is all that can 

said by “heavenly Muse” upon a question which does not 
heartily and healthily concern either Venus Pandemos, or 


Venus Urania. Heavenly Muse declines to call the Senate |* 


together to discuss the cooking of turbots. 


—__>—____ 


MR. DISRAELI’S POSITION. 


The following address was issued by Mr. Disraeli, to the elec- 
tors of the county of Buckingham on the 1st inst.—a summary of 
‘which we bave had through the Cable :— 


“Gentlemen,—Since I last addressed you, her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, upon the retirement of an illustrious 
statesman, to intrust to me the chief conduct of public affairs, 

“ Having enjoyed the entire and unbroken confidence of the 
Earl of Derby for 20 years, during which we worked together in 
a barmony never interrupted, I was thoroughly acquainted with 
his policy, and I have pursued that policy without deviation. I 
may, therefore, in askiog a renewal of your political support, 
take a general view of the conduct of affairs since the accession 
of the Conservative Government to office in 1866. 

“ The question of Parliamentary Reform had, then, for a long 
series of years disquieted the country and embarrassed and en- 
feebled successive Administrations, which had failed to lead it to 
any happy conclusiov. We were of opinion that this state of 
affairs should termivate ; and by a series measures, in the course 
of two years, we brought about a settlement of the question, 
broad in its priociples, large and various in its provisions, bat, as 
we believe, in unieon with the character of the country, and cal- 
culated to animate the spirit of the community and add strength 
and stability to the State. 

“The conduct of foreign affairs bas obtained the sympathy 
and confidence of the various Courts and Powers; the just in- 
fluence of Englacd bas been established, and it his been used 
for the maintenance of peace and the interests of civilization. 

“ The legacy of insult and difficul'y which bad been left us in 
Abyssinia could only be euccesstully encountered by a responsi- 
bility from which we did no! shrink. The result of the Expedi- 
tion to that country vindicated the honour of the Crown aud the 
cause of humanity avd justice, and it obtained for her Majesty’s 
forces the admiration and respect of Earope. 

“ When we acceded to office the etate of the navy was ore 
which occasioned serious anxiety ; the fortresses on which the 
late Ministry had expeuded millions were without artillery; the 
British soldier was armed wiih ioferior weapons; and the mili- 
tary service of the country co unpopular tbat, if no change bad 
been devieed, we might have been driven to the principle of a 
conscription. At present, it cannot be denicd that the strength 
of the navy is materially increased, the defences of the country 
much advanced, the sold'er admirably armed, and enlistment be- 
come fo popu'ar that not only is the voted number of our forces 
Do longer in arrear, but many thousand veterans, who were about 
to claim their disc barge, have remaned inthearmy. Such great 
results bare, of course, not been obtaioed without an increase of 
our expenditure; but the expeoditure has been on objects of the 
first necessity ; and, while it has bken defrayed without adding to 
our t»xation, it bas entailed po burden on posterity. 

“ Economy does not cousi-t im the reckiess reduction of Esti- 
mates, On ibe contrary, euch a course almost necessarily tends 
to increased expenditure. ‘here can be noeconomy where there 
is no efficiency. And to secure efficiency you must be vigilant 
in adm nistrative improvement. I. flueuced by those views, her 
Majesty's Governmcnt, by p'acing in the bands of a single indi- 
vidual a cootrol over the expenditure of the War-office, com- 
m~nced a considerable refurm during the Jate Session ia the ad- 
ministration of the army, which will couduceto greater economy 
and efficiency both in peace and war. 

“Great public advantage may be anticipated from this mea- 
sare, aud the different departmen's of the State will be revised 
ja the eame spirit. This revision will assiet that retrench- 
ment which she pressing exigencies of the public service have 


“In the government of Ireland we had to encounter a dark 
conspiracy of foreign military adventures, acting on the morbid 
imagination of a limited portion of our Irish fellow-subjects, and 
whuse active combinations, had they been successful, would bave 
led to general disorganization and plunder ; that conspiracy bas 
been baffied in every instance and in every quarier, by vigilance 
and firmness, which, being the consequence of conscious power 
and not of panic, have led to no uunecessary severity, so that 
even the discomfited have admitted that their treatment has not 
been marked by vengeance or cruelty. 

“ Notwithstanding this untoward state of affairs we have pur- 
sued towards Ireland that wise policy of sympathy and conci- 
liation which has been followed by all parties in the State for 
the last 30 years. Justice has never in that country been ad- 
ministered with more impartiality ; and, whether with respect to 
the tenure of land, or the facilities for education, we will con- 
tinue to give our earnest consideration to every suggestion 
which is consistent with the rights of Prpperty, and with the 
maintenance of onr Protestant institutions. 

“In this state of affairs we had reason to hope, and it was 
generally contemplated by the country, we might, have tran- 
quilly wouod up the business of the late ion, and {hen asked, 
according to the provisions of the great statute w we bad 
just passed, the public verdict on our conduct, Had it been 
propitious, we might, by the favour of the Sovereign, have con- 
tinued to serve her Majesty, and enjoyed an opportunity of ef- 
fecting those legal and social improvements which are so much 
required, and to the necessity of which we had proved we were 
not insensible. Had the verdict been adverse, we should have 
retired from office without a murmur, conscious that, when we 
had the opportunity, we had endeavoured to do our duty, and 
still prepared, as representing one of the great parties of the 
Btate, to co-operate with our rivals in public life for the public 


“This, the natural current of events, was to be interrupted. 
The leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons seized 
the occasion of an expiring Parliament, which had proclaimed its 
inadequate representation of the country, to recommend a change 
of the fundamental laws of the realm, and to propose a dissolution 
of the union between Charch and Sta'e. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government offered, and will offer, to this po- 
licy an uncompromising resistance. The connexion of religion 
with the exercise of political authority is one of the main safe- 
guards of the civilization of man. It instils some sense of re- 
sponsibility even into the depositories of absolute power. But, 
under apy circumstances, the absence or severance of such a tie 
will lower the character and duties of Government, and tend to 
the degradation of society. 

“ But it is urged that, in the present instance, the application 
of the new policy is only to be partial, and that only oue portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions—ireland—is for the present to be 
submitted to the revolution ; and on this plea, tbat in Ireland the 
——- of the Ertablisbed Church form only a miuority of the 

ion. 

“If this numerical test is to be accepted, its application can- 
not be limiied to Ireland; and if, in a country of entire 
toleration, a local instead of an imperial gauge be adopted, 
the reigious integrity of the community will be soon frittered 


way. 

“ Instead of Ireland being made an exception to the funda. 
mental condition of our Constitution, there are many secondary 
reasons why the Established Church should be maintained io that 


———_.—* _ 


of the position of railway companies, the prospects of a further 
development of a traffic by light metal lines through agricultural 
districts, the advantages of the uniform system of accouuts 
which will be imperative after the current year, the intended ac- 
quisition by the State of she telegraphs, and the prospect of the 
Government some day taking the railway system into its own 
hands. The proposals for wn international coinage and the ad- 
vance of meteorology are the last to demand notice, and such a 
survey is appropriately concluded by a graceful reference to the 
extraordinary man who from the first impressed upon the Social 
Science Association the stamp of his own universality. To or- 
dinary people, as we have said, this long catalogue is overwhelm- 
ing; but Lord Brougham would bave been equally at home in 
every subject. Lord Carnarvon’s modesty prevents him from 
speaking with similar confidence ; and almost the only subjects 
on which he pronounces a decided opinion are those of prison 
discipline and education, On other subjects he is contented with 
a candid and able summary of the main points at issue. 

It is of considerable advantage to have thus forced upon our 
tieation the ext plexity of modern life. There is not 
one of the mapy subjects mentioned by Lord Carnarvon which 
is vot of material importance to our satety, our health, and wealth, 
The Social Science Association bas been the object of some ban 
ter on account of the universality of its aims; but it must be al 
lowed that social life, in its full modern development, is really 
interested in almost every department of human thought and 
work, If there be such a thing as a Social Science, it may be 
called the science of ying all other sciences and aris to the 
needs of civilized lile, Properly speaking, it would be, in great 
part, the science of legislation, and Lord Carnarvon, indeed, 
seems conscious that he is reviewing the legislation of the past 
Session, and indicating the tasks of future Parliaments. Bat in 
Parliament all subjects are necessarily considered with reference 
to immediate practice, and there is no time to bring so vast a field 
under view as is surveyed in this opening address. The Associa- 
tion, therefore, may be of great ase by bringing before the pub- 
lic mind a more general and ecientific view of social and political 
questions. Nor need the Congress be despised because it proves 
sometimes the Parliament of Hobbies. Even if the hobbies are 
useless, it is just as weil they should have an exercise ground 
where they can be trotted out and their real merits rendered 
plain to their owners. But the germ of many a fruitful princip'e 
has been thrown up to the surface by the tancies of theoyisis, and 
it is well that even the dreams of such an age as the present 
should have a hearing and the chance of finding an interpreter. 
It ought, however, to be the function of the Congiess to bring all 
these private fancies to the test of a general and scientific 
apalysis, Such an address, for instance, as Lord Carnarvon's 
might teach modesty to the most confident Reformer, and herita- 
tion to the most dogmatic of theorists. Every science which has 
been reduced to any perfection springs from a few very simple 
principles, The whole edifice of the Principia is raised on three 
apparently simple laws. The science of human life is probab'y 
no exception to the rale ; its essential principles are os old as the 
hills, and are contained in proverbs that are in every man’s 
mouth, Enthusiasts are continually attraeted by a view of ove of 
these principles, and immediately cooclude that the who'e of life 
can be refasbioaed and simplified in accordance withit. They 
forget that though the principles are timplo, the development is 
complex. Abpy able young student may apprehend the laws of 
motion, but it is the business of a lifetime to apply them to the 








country. 
“Its subversion would aggravate religious hostility and party 
rancour ; would su @ resident clacs of met} whose social 
virtues are conducive, as all agree, to the welfare of the country ; 
and would further diminish the security of p yin a land 
where its tenure and enjoyment are not as unguestioned as 
they hitherto have been in other parts of Her Majesty’s do- 
mioions. 

“ But even in Great Britain the spoliation of the Church in Ire- 
land would not be without its effect. Confiscation is contagious, 
and when once a community has been seduced iato plunder its 
predatory acts have seldom been tingle, 

“ There are, however, even weightier reasons why this new po- 
licy should be resisted. 

“ The religious liberty which all Her Majesty’s subjects now 
happily enjoy is owing to the Christian Church in this country 
baving accepted the priaciples of the Re‘ormation, and recogniz- 
ed the supremacy of the Sovereign as the representative of the 
State, not only in matters temporal, but ia matters eccleriastical. 
This is the stronghold of our spiritual freedom. So long as there 
is in this country the connexion, through the medium of a Pro- 
testant Sovereign, between the State and the national Church, re- 
ligious liberty is secure. : 

“ That security is now assailed by Various means and on dif- 
ferent pleas; but amid the discordant activity of many fi 





of the planets, In the rame way, the lawsof humana mo- 
tion may be few, but Lord ibearvos's Ladrese reveals a whole 
planetary system of ae Jife, with Which nothing but loog 
experience can deal y— Timer 





AN ADVOCATE OF BUTLER’S RECIPROCITY. 


The Scottish American is one of the few journals that hae a 
word to say in favour of Butler’s scheme of reciproci'y betw: en 
Prince Edward Island and the United States, n its last issue 
that paper has an article closingjwith the following remarks :— 


“The only debateable part of the question is in regard to the 
action of the Im Government, whose ratification will be es- 
sential to the validity of any arrangement entered into by the Is- 
land, We have reason to believe that the visit of Mr. Hensley [a 

entieman from Prince Edward Island] to tho British Minister, 
fea some connection with this phase of the subject, and that the 
result was eminently satisfactory. Mr. ‘Lhornton, of course, can- 
not pledge the British Government as to a matter which has not 
et taken definite shape, but it is reported that he encouraged the 
rince Edward Government to proceed with the negotiation, as 
in iteelf desirable, and as likely to commend itself to the good 
sen ¢ of the Biltish authorities. This is a just view, and we hope 
that it will prevail. There is no just cause why the Island— 
which is not @ of the Dominion—ehould not act indepen- 
dently of the Dominion on a question which directly concerns its 
4 te v 





there moves the supreme purpose of one power. ‘The pbiloso- 
pher may flatter himself be is advancing the cause of enlighten- 
ed progrees ; the sectarian may be roused to exertion by antici- 
pations of the downfall of ecclesiasiical systems. Toese are 
transient efforts—vain and passing espirations. The ultimate 
triumph, were our Charch to fall, would be to that Power which 
would substitute for the authority of our Sovereign the supre- 
macy of a foreign Prince ; to that Power with whose tradition, 
learning, discipiine, and organization our Church alone has, 
hitherto, been able !o cope, and that, too, only when supported 
by a determined and devoted people. 

“TI have the bonour to remaiv, Gentlemea, your obliged and 
faithtul servant, “ B. Disrax.t.” 





pian 
LORD CARNARVON ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The adage that “ Art is Jong, and time is fleeting,” is always 
forcibly ituetrated by the Social Scieuce Congress, and Lord 
Carnarvon seems to bave been a!most painfaily impressed witb 
its trath. In bis capacity as President he undertook a conscien- 
tious review of the chief sutjects which would come under the 
contideration of the Congress, and, though be treated them with 
the utmost brevity and terseness, we fear the six columos of ma- 
teriale for thought we priated yesterday must bave appeared very 
formidable to the ord nary reader. Tue were catalogue is over- 
whelming., The exemption from capture of private property at 
sea, and the conditions under which # change of nat onality may 
be sanctioned, fervish a light introduction. We proceed to Sani- 
tary Sc'eoee, and the |g slation of last Session in spplication 
of it: the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, aud the re- 
forin of the country workbouses ; the means of obiaining a good 
and sufficient supply of water for our large towns, and the allied 
problem of utiliz ng rewage; what are the principal caures of 
crime, and what the most proper treatment for criminals; what 
is the most effectual prison system for adults, and the beet meaue 
of dealing with confirmed vagrants; bow to produce a greater 
uniformity in tbe administration of workbouses and prisons, and 
the maintenance of capite! punishment. We spproach more 
agreeable subjects in the questions of primary aud technical edu- 
cation, The use and abuse of trade uvions leads to a discussion 
of the labour question, of boards cf ertitration, and of the co- 





fone prevented. 
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It is very well to encourage the discussion of propositions for 
a renewal of reciprocity, even when they are made in the most 
uncompromising shape, and we have Do doubt that Mr. Thorn- 
ton has done that much. But we question very seriously whe- 
ther he has been rash enough to commit himself to Butler's 
scheme. So far as that scheme is not a device for influencing 
Massachusetts fishermen who happen to be voters in Mr. Builer’s 
district, it is a device iniwical to the Union of the Provinces, Ii 
ia calculated to make the islanders think that they are to be re- 
warded by a Treaty of Recipr city with the United States for 
8 aying out of the Union ; and calenlated to corroborate in the 
mivds of the Nova Scotian Repealers the idea which is already 
isdustriously incu'cated amon, them, that they, too, can bave 
reciprocity with the United S'aws if they will only break up the 
Union of the Provinces. ‘The Imperial authorities wiil not cn- 
sent to play the game of Mr. Batler in that Tash on, and we have 
no idea that Mr. Tboroton bas commi ted bimeelf to ony such 
policy. He is nevertheless right enough to encourase the dis- 
cussion of the question of reciprocity even wi h Mr. Batier and 
his followers—for the more the question is dircussed in the 
United States, the more apparent to the public men of that coun- 
try will become the folly of which they were guilty when they 
abrogated the old treaty.— Zvronto (lobe, 

Headpmuee 


AMERICAN “PROTECTION ” IN MEXICO. 


The London 7imes, in an article on the American policy 
with respect to Mexico and the advieability of aancaaion, 
says: There could, probably, be nothing better for the Mcx- 
caps or for the nol thsn that the country should be ab- 
sorbed in the American Union. We do not exy other destinies 
might not bave been as favourable, but the Americans would 
allow no other destinies to be accomplished. The ques ion 
is how even this consummation is to be realized. Mure than 
half of the population of Mexico is of Indian blood; more 
than half of the remainder of mixed blood. Perhaps, out of 
the eight mj lions of inhabitants, at least seven millions are 
“coloured persons.” We are informed, indeed, that in the 
States of Central America the coloured races bave recentiy 
increased jv pumber, while the white race has declined, and 
still stranger stories are sfi>.t about Indian opinion. is 











operative system. Reminiscences of the Session suggest a eketch 


said tbat the native races are expecting to recover their as- 
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cendancy ; that they are treating with extreme respect the 
descendants of their ancient Princes, and even again sacrifi- 
cing to their ancient idols. A restoration, in fact, of the 
heathen monarchies is anticipated, not by any forcible revolu- 
tion, but by the —— decay and extinction of the con- 
quering race. hether any such ideas have found their way 
10 those millions who in Mexico still speak the language of 
the Aztecs we cannot say, but Juarez himeelf is a man of pure 
Indian blood, and unless some of his supporters or enemies 
are Indian also, itis hard to imagine where they can all come 
from. Ina short time, however, probably before the Presi- 
dential election, we shall hear more of the negotiations or 
prospects alleged to be on foot. 


——__>—__—__ 


Toe INDIANS OF THE Hupson’s Bay TERRITORIES.—A 
memorial, signed by a large number of well-known poli- 
ticians and other gentlemen, has been submitted to the 
Prime Minister, regarding the cession to Canada of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company territories. The memorial prays 
the Government to take into consideration the Indian title to 
the soil of Rupert’s Land, which the Company has hitherto 
ignored, and to make some arrangement for the able 
and equitable disposal of the Indian claims. This is demanded 
both as a matter of justice, and as a matter of expediency— 
80 that no collision may arise between the Indians and the 
expected Canadian‘settlers. The memorial goes on to say— 
“In the United States’ unoccupied lands west of St. Paul, 
‘Minnesota, Indian hostilities are of frequent occurrence ; and 
it often noouene that bands of Sioux and other tribes escape 
into British territory from the pursuit of American troops, 
thereby occasioning great alarm to our fellow subjects at Red 
River. The introduction of this disturbing element on our 
side of the frontier will become still more undesirable when 
the country undergoes the process of settlement, aad we 
would respectfully suggest the expediency of appointing a 
joint British and ba. mad Commission for the purpose of 
arranging the affairs of the froatier, especially wich a view 
to promote the settlement and civilization of the Indians on 
both sides of the boundary line.” Mr. Disraeli has promised 
to take the matter into consideration. 
























































Tue “AmenpE Honorasis.”—One of our Canada cor- 
respondente, in a letter published last week, made certain allu- 
sions to the Aldion of this city, and its editor, which were 
pespacunens and wholly uncalled for, and which were pub- 
ished inadvertently. Accidents like this rarely happen in 
The World, but when they do a sense of justice dictates 
prompt reparation.—N. Y. World, Oct. 12, 





OUNTRY RESIDENCE TO LET, FURNISHED.—A beauti- 
ful country residence, twenty miles from New York, and 
situated on Long Island Sound, to let, fully furnished. Posees- 
sion given at any time after the lst October. The grounds em- 
brace more than 20 acres, and are handsomely laid out, and con- 
tain a great variety of fruit trees, shrubbery, &c. A boat-house 
and substantial dock are also attached to the place. For further 
particulars apply to T. 8. SHEPHERD, at this Office. 
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Zs Burepias Newel 
While England fnd America are preparing for a great 
popular contest at the pollseach too. with an extended fran- 
chise—we are daily receiving news of a different but not less 
interesting nature from the old, but recently revolutionized 
kingdom of Spain. It is conceded on all hands that the 
revolution is now complete; but what the exact form 
of government will hereafter be, it is yet very difficult to fore- 
tell. Itis said that General Prim favours a kingdom, and it 
is even intimated that he himse!f is ambitious of becoming the 
first of the new line of kings. The provisional Junta, how- 
ever, with forty-eight cities, and all the administrative cen- 
tres supporting it, has proceeded to business. One of 
its first acts has been to declare in favour of 
civil and religious liberty, which is certainly a great stride for 
the hitherto bigoted Kingdom of Spain to take. Seven Cities 
actually go so far as to denounce the clergy, while the entire 
forty-eight agree in denouncing religious orders. The Junta 
has already se)zed the property of the Jesuits and abolished 
the order. A meeting of the Cortes has been fixed for Dec. 
15, and two representatives from Cuba ard Porto Rico will 
take part in the national deliberations—provided always Cuba 
is left alone, meantime, by the Filibusters of this enterprizing 
American Republic. It is said that Captain General Lersundi 
has not proclaimed for the Provisional government in Spains 
but will, meantime, maintain order and execute the existing 
laws in Cuba. He says he is a loyal Spaniard and only re- 
tains and governs the island as a portion of the Spanish do- 
minions, irrespective of the parties governing the mother 
country. He claims to protect the life and property of citi- 
zens, and will impede any demonstration of any faction and, if 
possible, preserve the peace. Already, we observe, the belli- 
gerents have been recognized by the United States, in 
accordance with their usual custom in such cases; but were 
England to recognise a much more thoroughly organised go- 
vernment, she would be branded “ perfidious Albion” at once. 
The inconsistency of the American Government is certainly 
























Mexico. 





esting of late, 









dress in our next issue. 
carefully compare the views 


leaders. Mr. Gladstone has already addressed 









Premier, but rest the claims of their party in the Parliamen- 


worthy of remark. We learn from Florence that the King of 
Italy has only now recognised the Juarez Government of 


The political news from England is becoming more inter- 
We copy elsewhere Mr. Disraeli’s address to 
his constituents, and we observe that Mr. Gladstone quickly 
followed, after the opening of the campaign by the Premier, 
and we hope to be able to give the text of the latter’s ad- 
We reserve comment until we can 
of both these party 
large 
gatherings at Warrington, and Liverpool, and would 
appear to be entering into the canvass with spirit and 
confidence, Meanwhile we ,must note that;the Conservative 


THE ALBION 





press of England does not take up the “ No Popery” cry of the 


tary canvass on the brilliant foreign policy. of the Ministry, 
the success of the Abyssinian war, the necessity for the defence 
of the Church of England from the dangers with which it is 
menaced, and the maintenance of the strictest economy in the 
public expenditures. Negotiations relating to the new na- 
turalization treaty are said to be now going on between 
Minister Reverdy Johnson on the part of the American go- 
vernment, and Lord Stanley on the part of Great Britain; 
and accordingly this too-long pending question may now be 
considered in a fair way for final solution. 

Despatches from Naples represent that the volcanic move- 
ments of Mount Vesuvius has become more intense and 
violent, and that the voleano is again sending forth copious 
streams of burning lava. 

The report of the coronation of Gobazie as Emperor of 
Abyssinia is confirmed. He is supported by Prince Kassai, 
but oppésed by the eldest son of thelate King Theodorus. 





The October Elections. 


To one viewing American politics with unprejudiced eyes, 
the result of the State elections held during the present week 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, cannot be a surprise. 
Putting aside the personal popularity of the rival Presidential 
candidates, and looking simply at the principles which charac- 
terize the platforme on which they were respectively placed, 
it would geem impossible that a great people could deliberate- 
ly vote for the non-fulfilment of their most sacred promises, 
made ata time when the acceptance of those promises as 
uttered in good faith by the capitalists of other Jands, was the 
turniog point in the national destiny,—the one friendly act 
which more potently aided to bring the late civil war to a 
close, than any mere formal recognition of national existence 
could possibly have done. It was because European capital- 
ists relied on Northern promises to pay, that Grant was en- 
abled to prosecute to a successful termination the closing 
campaign of the war, and it was precisely the want of these 
very sinews of war that compelled Gen. Lee to surrender and 
thus put an end to the Southern Confederacy. 

But the leaders in the J*ourth of July Convention made 
other mistakes than the insertion of a semi-repudiation plank 
in their platform. They essayed to rake up issues which all 
impartial observers saw had been irrevocably settled by the 
war, and encouraged men prominent at the South to follow 
the lead of the Democratic candidate for Vice-President, and 
seek to stir up the old revolutionary spirit, and to kindle anew 
the fires of civil strife. Nothing could be more mistaken than 
such a policy. Both at the North and at the South the masses 
abhor war and desire peace. No storm-tossed mariner ever 
prayed more sincerely for the stilling of the tempest, than do 
the people Of the United Statee, of all sections and of all par- 
ties, for time when peace with all its attendant bies- 
sings shal!-once more unite this yet distracted land, To call 
the American people, therefore, to engage in fresh broils and 


istration, no matter with what Executive, the nation secks 
peace, and the rank and file of both political parties have felt 
the evils of war too severely to follow blindly any leader 
whose cry is for further strife, or bloodshed. Beside this, all 


will most surely bring about the wished-for consummation. 

While we do not believe that the 
candidates would prove as radical in their 
have been the harangues of certain of their party 


in American society, that they have placed themselves in op- 


November is rendered morally certain. 



















































dissensions, was to call in vain. No matter under what admin- 


questions of taxation, foreign policy and finance sink 
into insignificance, and the masses cast their votes for those 
candidates whom their reason, or their prejudice, tells them 


Democratic 
acts as 


supporters, it is because the latter have appealed to 
the disorganizing rather than to the conservative element 


position to the national desire for peace, and thus secured 
their own defeat. For with the loss to the Democratic party 
of the three States named, as well as of those in which elec- 
tions had already been held, the election of Gen. Grant in 
Without Pennsylva- 
nia the Democratic electoral ticket stands but the slightest 
chance of success, and unless a great moral revolution takes 
place in that State within the next three weeks, that ticket is 
already defeated. At the close of the deliberations of the 
July convention, we wrote that unless a third ticket “ headed 
by some such moderate men as Chief Justice Chase and 
Charles Francis Adams,” be put in nomination, “ we consi- 
der the final result (i.e. the election of Grant) no longer 
doubtful.”” The event has justified ovr prediction. No third 
nomination was made around which the conservatives of 
both parties might rally, and the consequences bid fair to 
prove what we predicted. The conservatives who really 
held the balance of power, baving no choice, after the revolu- 
tionary utterances of General Francis P. Blair, and of certain 
violent leaders at the South, and the financial planks 


inserted in} the Democratic platform, have been obliged | himself. ‘ 
to pocket their dislike of Radical Republican teachings} And now, having disposed of this attempt to reflect dis- 
and vote for the man, Gen. Grant, rather than| honour by a sbrill and lone cry of “ betrayal of confidence,” 


in support of the party be represents. Had the tone 
of the Democratic convention, and the character of the men 
put in nomination, been different, this dilemma would not 
have been forced upon the conservative masses of the land. 
The party leaders who gave direction to the gathering in 
question, will really be responsible for the election of 
Gen. Grant, who, in spite of his great personal popularity, 
might never have achieved the highest place in the gift of the 
American people, had some sound and more experienced 








statesman on a moderate platform been offered for the popu- 
lar franchise. 





A Contemptible Calumny. 

Under the head of “ Provincial Personalities,” we last week 
made a passing allusion toa scurrilous attack upon the Editor 
of this Journal, contained in the letter of an irresponsible ini- 
tial correspondent of a morning daily paper of this city, rela- 
tive to the Intercolonial Railway. And—so far as we were 
concerned—we then di missed the subject. But certain min- 
isterial “organs” in Canada have—we are sorry for ‘heir 
aakes to say—had the bad taste—as well as poor judgment— 
to hurriedly and conspicuously reproduce the vituperations 
alluded to, adding thereto their own malicious editorial 
comments. 

The portion of the invective referred to, which, even now, 
requires any notice at our hands, is contained in these few 
lines: ‘‘ But the secret of the animus of the Albion writer may 
“ be found in the fact thut the Canadian Government did not 
‘* entertain the application he made for a dowceur to assist him 
“ in supporting their policy ;’’ which assertion, we need hardly 
add, has not the faintest shadow of foundation ir fact. We 
cannot but regret that British American politics—and politi- 
cians—should have suauk so low as this circumstance would 
appear to indicate. We are glad, however, to note that only 
two journals, of our entire exchange list, copied these unfound- 
ed ass rtione, and we now call upon them—as well a3 upon 
any others who may have thus been misled—to give this em- 
phatic denial as prominent a place in their columns as they 
bave accorded the original slander, or comment thereupon. 








Dominion Ministers and the Intercolonial Railway. 
We observe that our plain speaking in reference to the 
route now apparently cecided upon by the Canadian Cabinet, 
for the Intercolonial Road, and the influences that have been 
brought to_bear to bring upon such decision, bas so exasper- 
ated our Ottawa friends that they are inclined to give utter- 
ance to very sharp invective. And one of their most officious 
--if not influential—local organs has more than insinuated 
that we are not only openly opposed to their policy, but also 
that we are betraying the confidence and divulging the secrets 
of the Cabinet in reference to this particular question. But 
we can assure the new Dominion Ministry, one and all, that 
we mean no harm to them, either politically or personally, if 
they will only be honest, straightforward, and consistent in 
their dealings with this important public interest. That we 
feel deeply the injustice, as well as lasting injury, that is 
likely to be inflicted upon the country by the five 
adoption of the present ministerial policy hereupo 
we do not for a moment attempt to deny; ~ 
to make public special and confidential Ministerial sec 
on this or any other political question, would be as dishonou: 
able in us,—or in anyone else—as it would be unwise; and 
we cannot understand how any ordinarily intelligent journs )- 
ist can become responsible for such statements. That a 
local Editor—who, by the way, is able to state authoritatively 
just how many rooms are devoted to public, and just how 
many to private business, in the private residence of the 
Minister of Justice—should be sensitive on this subject, to us is 
not so strange, though. He being aware exactly how it seems 
tobe rapped over the knuckles, accordingly imagines that 
independent journalists are not only as indiscreet as himself ; 
but also as truculently subservient. But we diverge. The 
subject in hand is too important to be trifled with ; and we can- 
not therefore be drawn into side issues. 
We charged—and we now reiterate our assertion—that the 
Hon. Minister of Customs “ openly asserted that he would re- 
“ sign, if the barren, lengthy, and costly northern route was 
“ adopted ; while Mr. McDougall openly canvassed the House 
“ of Commons in behalf of the extreme frontier route.” And in 
making this assertion we did not mean to injure the standing 
of either of those Honourable gentlemen, in their respective 
constituencies—or even in general public estimation. In fact, 
this great secret—if such it can be termed, after having been 
the common talk in the lobbies of Parliament, at the Club, 
and even at the leading Hotel of the Capital—may, before 
many months pass over, redound to the credit of 
the Ministers in question. And just here we may 
add, that we entertain great respect for the Minis- 
ter of Customs, both publicly and privately, and we wish 
this fact to be distinctly understood. Since he has espoused 
the cause of Union, and general semi-national British Ameri- 
can development, he has worked honestly, earnestly, and ju- 
diciously up to the time when he assented to this suicidal 
Intercolonial route; and we sincerely hope he is not now to 
be politically sacrificed, through the intrigues of outside spe- 
culators, or inside manipulators. Honourable and upright 
public men are mueh too scarce already, in our new and 
rising Dominion. As to the Hor. Minister of Public Works, 
we are quite willing to leave the matter entirely with 



































we return to the main subject in hand ; namely, the proposed 
or adupted route for the Intercolonial Railway. It is the great 
blunder that the Ministry are now about to perpetrate, and 
the jobs that surround it, with which we are now battling. 
If, by timely effort, an independent press can prevent cou- 
trolling ministers trom placing this expensive and in every 
way objectionable route under contract until Parliament is 
again in session ; we are convinced that, by so doing, it wil 
have saved the Dominion more than ten millions of dollars 
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simply in the first construction of the Railway; and | laity; it has more or less conscientiously watched over their in- 
at the same time will have secured the development of a | terests, more or less efficiently protected their liberties. For the 
tract of country in the interior of a fertile, and naturally pro- | first time in the history of the church, the priesthood has dared 
ductive, province ; which, by the way, from its position, forms | completely to set aside the State through which the Church came 
the key stone of the Dominion arch around the northern por- |to terms with tbe laity. In all other great councils of the 
tion of this Republic. If, on the other hand, the long water | Church, the State has been represented by Kiogs and Princes, 
route, now suggested, be actually sprung upon the Dominion, | but in the one about to convene the Church asks only at the 
in opposition to the wishes—as well as best interests—of the | hands of,the temporal power to be let alone. For the first 
mejority of its inhabitants; a quent change of ministry|time the priesthood has dared to call itself the 
will not in anyway atone for the blunder. Church. If the Council is to meet agreeably to the form of 
But, with three seats vacant in the Dominion Cabinet, and | its convocation, the nine hundred bishops whom the Pope ex 

with one or two other fat offices—such as the Toronto Collec- | pects as guests at the Vatican are to constitute the Church. It 
torship—at his disposal, Sir John A. MacDonald is apparently | seems incredible that Pius IX. should not have foreseen that the 
determined to stem the tide of public indignation, and | convocation of a council with complete exclusion of secular re- 
finally force this disreputable and distasteful measure] presentation, would be a declaration of war of all the clergy 
through. If he succeeds, all we can say is the Dominion | against all the laity. There is no doubt, however, that the gaunt- 
will be obliged eventually to pay the entire cost—which will | let thus boldly thrown down will be eagerly taken up. The re- 
not be lees than $30,000,000, no matter what the present Job- | lations between Church and State require revision, we are told, 
bing Engineers’ estimates are—without receiving a single |ia consequence of ,the ‘‘almost universal transformation of ab- 
farthing in return. It is clear to every practical and sensible | solute into constitut'enal governments.” In other words, the 
man that the long route now proposed will never pay even its | Council is called together to take up the cause of the Papal See 
running expenses—for the treble reason that it will be the| against those countries which, like Italy and Austrio, were sufli- 
longest, the most barren, and the most expensive practicable | ciently submissive'to Rome so long as they were under despotic 
route that could possibly have been selected. We have not | influences, but which found the priestly yoke intolerable the mo- 
given up our opposition to this Giant Job, and shall not, no | ment they developed liberal teadencies. It will be interestiag to 
matter how bitterly we may be attacked, by those specially | watch how this council of priests deal with this nove! problem in 
interested in securing the route now proposed. ecclesiastical ethic, aad all Christendom outside‘of the Bishopric 
of Rome will naturally inquire : “ What will they do with it?” 











A Word for the Sufferers at Red River. 

We have omitted to mention, quite too long, the destitute | The receat Working Men's Congress at Brussels developed 
condition of our infant settlement in the Red River country |*#™¢ interesting social and political discussions, and revealed 
The Winnipeg Nor'’- Western recently gave a melancholy pic- considerable disagreement even where prejudices seemed at first 
ture of the ravages of the grasshoppers in the settlement, by unanimous, The French artisans, whore views at the outset 
which the crops have been destroyed, and as'a consequence an appeared predominant, were in the end totally defeated, and the 
eaily famine stares the population of that distant and isolated Eoglish and German workmen compelled the recognition of 
country in the face. The Nor’- Western made an appeal to the opinions which will be instructive, not only to their fellow work- 
charitable of Ontario and Quebec to assist in relieving the dis, iog men bat to some distinguished politicians and writers. In a 
tress, and we observe that some of the Canadian cities are re- discussion o2 credit, the committee, chiefly under the influence 
sponding to the call, nobly. of French socialists, denounced all interest on capital, and pro- 
Bishop Tache, of St. Bonifice, has also written a letter in | Poted the establishment of banks which should be mere mechani- 
behalf of the sufferers, in which he says “everything is de- cal agents of exchange, deriving no profit from the paper, or 
stroyed by the grass-hoppers ; neither grain nor vegetables of |°!, which pass through their agency. Upon this a London 
avy kind are to ve found in our gardens or fields. Moreover workman inquired very pertinently, what would become of such 
the ‘ Buffalo Hunters,’ instead of furnishing their large share enterprizes as the Atlantic Telegraph if no interest were to be 
of provisions and leather, arrived starving from their usual allowed on the money invested in them? The Report of the 
hunting grounds. Many, during their long excursion Committee declared that ,“the interest on capital, under what- 


duc—were even better than usual, much new “ business” be. 
introduced to the great merriment of the audience. Three ac- 
tors are rarely seen upon the stage who 80 effectively supplement 
each other’s humour. The additions to the cast were M. Aujac 
as Fritz, and Mile. Lambelé as Wanda, The latter was, as usual, 
correct and pleasing in the interpretation of the part ; the former 
sang the music of the 1$le admirably and acted it tolerably. 
While thoroughly appreciating all the humorous points, he was 
scarcely stolid enough for the stupid private, who, although raised 
to the highest honours, is but an apple-stealing private still. The 
chorus and orchestra were tolerably well up in their parts, al- 
though we noticed a tendency to too greatly hurry the tempo. 
Altogether the ‘‘ Grance Duchesse” is most satisfactorily placed 
upon the stage,and those who have not yet seen this notorious 
work, should lose no time in repairing the deficiency ere it is 
withdrawn to allow of the production of novelties. At the end 
of the first act, Mr. Bateman was called before the curtain, and, in 
response, thanked the audience for their kind reception of the 
several artists, and felicitated himself and his patrons on his 
company’s having at last—“‘ after flirting with different theatres” 
—found a home in a house at once so beautiful and so well 
adapted for operatic performances. 

Atthe French theatre Mr. Grau advertises the last nights of 
**La Grande Duchesse,” preparatory to the production next 
week of ““Genviéve de Brabant,’’ in which opera the débites of 
Miles. Desclauzas and Fontanel and M. Gabel are announced to 
take place. On Monday evening Miss Clara Louise Kellogg wiil 
cummence a series of concerts at the Academy of Music under 
the management of Mr. Max Strakosch. Miss Kellogg will be as- 
sisted by Mme. F. de Gebele and Mms. Lotti, Petrelli, Susini, 
the violinist, M. Alard, and the pianist, Miss Alida Topp. In ad- 
dition to the regular concert programme, the entire third act of 
* Faust” will be presented, to permit Mies Kellogg to assume the 
role of Marguerite. The present is the last week of the season at 
Central Park Garden, where Mr, Theo. Thomas will give his last 
* extra gala night’’ this evening. 





Drama. 


There is no positive dramatic novelty to record thié week. It 
is true Mr. Forrest has appeared in “ Lear’ and “ Richelieu’’ at 
Niblo’s, but his personations are rather like the faces of friends 
to which we havelong been accustomed, than the lineaments of 
strangers. The steel of criticlem is therefore sheathed in treat- 
ing of the “great American tragedian,’’ his reappearance being 
greeted by his numerous triends much as the return of the time- 
honoured anniversaries of Christmas and Thankegiving are wel- 
comed by the public at large. At Wallack’s the week has been 
devoted to representations of ‘* Masks and Faces,’’ * Love’s Bacri' 
fice,” the “ Stranger,’’ and the“ Rivals.” The “ Stranger” will be 
given this evening, the “Honeymoon” on Monday, and the'‘Rivals’’ 


through the plains, were reduced to eat their yoke of ever form, is a value levied in advance upon the !abour of the|on Tuesday next. The unexceptionable manner in which these 
oxen, or even their horses, and they are now in our day for the profit of those who have already been enriched by the | standard comedies are placed upon the Wallackian stage, is cer- 


midst without a morsel of food. Their friends, the | !#bour of yesterday.” 


farmers, Scotch, English, or French, having no har-| °tber band, that the accumulations of yesterday's labour, stored | *t all seasons. At the Acad 


The London workmen perceive, on the | tain of securing overflowing audiences under all circumstances and 


y Mile. J 





hek gives her final 


vest, are unable to assist them; so we have the|"P? in the form of capital, supply the means for the labours of to, performance this evening, when ‘* Medea” will be presented. At 


dreadful prospect of thousands being reduced to famine. * * | 44Y, and particularly for such works as the Atlantic Cable. In 


Wood’s Theatre, “ Ixion,”’ or, in burlesque quantity, “ Ix-i-on,” 


Tho ctecho cl eniieabguadiiianta, 5 may wp, comical ox: other words, yesterday's labour does good work to-day ; and if still continues to attract crowds. The performances are uniformly 


hausted in every quarter, and with the best will, it is impos- it does good work, why should it not receive its remuneration, 
Aud if it could be prevented receiving this 


sible to meet the wants of the population. No seed of any | Which is interest? 


good and are never allowed to degenerate into farce. A very 
pleasant feature of thie popular burlesque, is the musical illustra- 
tions which are given in good time and tune. The part-singing 


description for the moat of the farmers next year, and there remuneration, would anyone consider it worth while to store up?! py the members of the company, is also an agreeable innovation. 


is none to be got in the country.” 


Again with regard to landed property. In spite of the protest of | Although in the heyday ot its popularity, we understand that 


This is really a pitiable state of things, and when we| ‘be French, the Congress declared in the most emphatic manner | ‘‘!xion,” to follow the fashion of the hour, is shortly to be “re, 


consider the distance which separates this new and feeble | *S#inst small farming and egainst small proprictorships. A re 


constructei.” That dramatic fate hrs sgain—for, we do 


settlement from American and British American civilization,|™®tkable paper war read by a Bruseels working man, which|"0t remember, the how-meny-th tlme—overtaken that cheer. 
we cannot but express our heartfelt regret, that their destitute | Wet to show that the small farmer’s position “in modern s0- ful and imperturbable philosopher, Humpty Dumpty, at the 
condition bas not been given prominence to in our columns| ity as as incompatible with the progress of production in| O'™Pic. Taking ecrentngnesthe Contet- G5 tales at. ey, 


earlier. Winter is now at hand, and supplies have a long and agriculture, as that of the little hand‘craft producer ia industry.” 
barren road to traverse. 
people, let it come fiom whatever quarter it may. 


e scale. A London workman pointed out that when a man will 


We bespeak aid for this destitute} Machinery was declared to be as necessary in agricullure as ia 
manufactures, and it could not be properly applied ou a small 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Among the significant political events of the day, although 


little money invested it in the purchase of land, he had nothing 
left to lay out in cultivation ; his whole means, and often more 





nominally possessing an exclusively religious character, is the 
(Ecumenical Council about to be convened at Rome. In the 
Pope's estimation it is evidently the great event of theage, The 


tbau his means, were consumed in obtaining possession of the 
soil, and he then found himself unable to make use of it. This 
is no doubt true of the over-populated countries of the old world, 
but!does not apply to America, where land in abundance may be 


the Olympian management has secured several of the divinities 
of the twinkling feet who whilom sparkled in the “ Black Crook” 
and ‘‘ White Fawn.” Owing to the incompleteness of the altera- 
tions now being made in Steinway Hall, the Readings which 
1] were to have been given there on Oct. 19, by Mrs, Bcott-Siddons, 
have been postponed to the evening of October 26. At the Broad- 
way theatre, the dramatization of ‘‘ No Thoroughfare” continues 
to draw ful: houses. As Mr. Florence’s first essay in a melo« 
dramatic part, Obenreizer is well worthy the attention of the thea 
trical public. 








committees appointed for the preliminary elaboration of the pro- 
positions to be laid before the synod, have purened their task 
with so much alacrity that a list of the principal theses is already 
published. We have been especially struck with one of these 
topics for discussion—the second in the order of inscription— 


had for the simple occupation. It is evident, however, tha 
European workmen have very sound ideas as a class upon politi 


they are generally credited. 


which concerns “ the regulation of the Church and State, in view 


of the almost universal transformation ef absolute into 


tions, however, their ideas are frequently crude in others, as, re- 





tional governments.” It would be idle to inquire into the origi- 
ia thus ing about him the 


nal object of His Holi 





garding the accumulation of capital, it might pertioently be asked 
bow even the emall proprietorships advocated by the Freach 
artisans could be acquired without the previous storing up of 


Facts and Fanctes. 


-| A very pretentious individual has addressed a letter to the 


cal economy, and are not at all inclined—at least out of France—| Montreal Gazet(e, in which be attempts to make out that the 
to rush into the socialistic excesses with a tendency toward which Albion is an “ ally of the Nova Scotia Confederates,” He then 
Although sensible in most direc- 


wanders off on the subject of “ original donkeys ” and “ igno- 
ramuees,” and finally asserts that “the British constitution 
has only one article which is determinately settled, and that 
is that Parliament, duly constituted, with ils tbree brancher, 
is omnipotent for all purposes of legislation.” This wiseacre 
is, we understand, an Irishman; and writes under the nom de 
plume of **Rasticus.” It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 


States-General of his universal kingdom, Mere anxiety to do earnings? 

something has been at the bottom of all the acts of Pius 1X. from = 
the beginning of his Pontificate ; and, as generally happeas, the 
consequences of his restless activity have gone far beyond his 
deliberate purposes, and he has had to encounter events to which 





sAusic. 


it was only too easy to give the first impulse, but over which it Pike’s Opera House on Wednesday evening to greet the original 


that he gets confused when treat ng of the British constita- 
tion.————Subseriptions,in bebalt of the Red River settlers, 
bas been set on foot in London, a few houses putting their 
vames down to the amount of £2,000; the Hudson's 


The largest audience at any theatre this season was gathered at | Bay Compaay heading the list with £500._——-—— 


We observe by the London papers that six per cents of 
1877-84, of the former Province of Canada, are quoted at 105 


was impossible to exercise a permanent control. Thus the call- | °?*”* bouffe artists of Mr. Bateman’s troupe. A new drop curtain} i 107, and other sixes at 103 to 106. New Brunswick six 


had been painted by Signor F. Augero, and was exhibited for th 


ing together of a lsy Congulia at the Pope’s accersiop, was the first. time on that occasion. 


signal for the political liberation of Italy and of a large portion 


of the Pontifical States; and, in the same manner, the convoca- 

jasti bly near the close of the Pope’ 
long re'go, has already been hailed as announcing the eventual | away in the distance and occupies nearly two thirds of the can- 
As to the eubject proposed |vass. Although the subject is skilifally treated by the artist, 
for discussion at the Council—“the regulation of the|it does not seem the most appropriate for a stage curtain, 
relations between Church and State’—it may be re-|2°F does it correspond in colour with the other decora- 


th only one ; : tions of the house. The several artists were greeted with 
aa oe - © ly saggy ay hearty and long continued applause on their several entrances 


tion of an | 1 





emancipation of the church. 


relations are at present arranged 


tire satisfaction, and that is the Sta’e of the Church. There 
is there not only agreement but identification between the two 
powers, There are an absolutely sovereign clergy and an ut-| weak, but gathered strength as the opera progressed uutil the 
In every other country the State has|“ Dites Lui,” which was sung in her best manner, and with great 


terly enslaved lsity. 


Columbus in this country, with the discoverer in the foreground 
stepping, upon the shore surrounded by his countrymen and 
®}| watched by a group of Indians. The blue Carribean stretches 


upon the scene, and the Tostée was almost literally hidden from 
sight beneath the floral gifts that were showered upou her 
throughout the evening. Her voice seemed at first unusually 





hitherto in some measure acted as the representative of the | effect, The inimitable trio—MM. Duchesne, Lagriffoul and Le- 


€| per cents are worth 103 to 105 





The Direction announ- 


It represents the landing of| ces that the cable known as the 1866 cable, betweea Ireland 


and Newfoundland, was repaired at one o’clock Sunday after- 
noon, and is now in perfect working order.— Tue Jont 
Committee of the A'lantic Cable Companies have decided to 
abvlish, from and after Nov. 1, 1868, the system of counting 
letters in estimatiog tariffs,and to count only by words, 
A Great Patron of the Turf—Old Scratch.— The Berlin 
journeymen bu.chers have given notice to their employers 
that on and alter the 1st of October the latter will not be per- 
mitted to tutoyer (use the “thou” instead of the “ you”) their 
workmen. Such of the latter as allow that freedom will be 
punished —The “‘ Matiimonio Segreto” of Cimarosa is 
now being performed at the Teatro Nuovo of Fiorence to 
crowded nouses. —There bas just died in the Rue Trie- 
thard an artiste whose means of existence was the invention of 
street cries fr the itinerant vendors of articles in public thor- 
oughfares. Kastner, the composer, four volumes of 























noces on the street cries of Paris and the entire world, 
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Madame La Ferte, whose first ee in England was at 
tae Olympic Theatre in the ballet of the “Grand Duchess,” 
has taken the St. James’s for three months, commencing the 
first week in October————Mlle. Nilsson has been enjoy- 
ing as great success at Wiesbaden as at Baden. Special trains, 
royal visitors, serenades, and crowns of chiselled gold were 
all constituents of the triumph. The remains of the late 
Adah Isaacs Menken are to be removed from Pére La Chaise 
to America, The following sentence—* All kinds of 
ladies stays here,” appears in a shop window of a London 
stay-maker. What a choice for an amateur of the sex |—— 
We understand, says the Court Journal, there is a probability 
that Mr. Jefferson may shortly reappear in London in “ Rip 
Van Winkle.”"————-Edmond About’s comedy, “ A !a Cam- 
pagne,” has not only been reproduced in the principal I'alian 
and Spanish papers, but it has been printed by order of the 
Government at Naples. Signor Vincenzo Florio of 
Palermo, the head of the house of Ignazioand Vincenzo Fiorio, 
has just died suddenly at bis residence in the above-named 
city. He leaves two sons, and a fortune of 26,000,000 trancs. 
He was the proprietor of the celebrated manufactory of Mar- 
sala wine at Marsala which bears his pame. The Mayor 
of Luchon has evidently mistaken velocipedes for La Lanternes. 
He bas given orders that all persons driving velocipedes are 
to be arrested and brought before him —————The Empress 
of the French, whilst taking a walk recently, was knocked 
down by two oxen in acart. Her Majesty was most serious 
ly frightened.————The project of erecting a statue of Vol- 
taire, in Paris, is again agitated ; nothing, however, has as yet 
been decided upon.———A French authority is of opinion 
that the theatres will succumb under the enormous demands 
which are now made by artistes, He gives the following table 
as the payments to a tenor per month :—In 1884, 1,000fr. ; 1852, 
1,800fr. ; 1858, 2,400fr. ; 1854, 3,000fr.; 1855, 3,200/r. ; 1856, 
8,750r. ; 1868, 5 000fr—————A large opera house is about to 
be erected at Palermo. The architect is Signor G. B. Basile, 
of that city, and the work is to immediately. 
A new drama by Mr. B. Bernard, in three acts and a pro- 
logue, entitled “The Man of Two Lives,” and founded on 
“ Les Misérables” of Victor Hugo, will be produced at Drury 
Lane during the ensuing season. —An American editor 
thus advertises his missing hat :—“ The gentleman who inad- 
vertently took our new beaver, and left an inferior article in- 
stead, will do us infinite kindness by returning ours, and he 
shall receive our warmest thanks, and two apologies ; one 
apology for the trouble we have given him, and the apology for 
the hat he left us.” —It is said that the house adjoining 
the Museum of Amsterdam is occupied as a petroleum ware- 
house! Ifsuch be the case, no great value is attached to the 
Rembrandts, Vandykes, and other great works collected there. 
————The Pungolo of Milan says that the maestro, Kichard 
Wagner, is at nt at Stresa,on the Lake Maggiore, whence 
he will go to Geneva —————-M. V. Sardou’s new piece “‘ Les 
Dévotes” will either be played at the Gymnase or the O}6on. 
——An operatic novelty called “ The Smith of Gretna 
Green,” composed by music-director Hemrich, has been given 
at Bremen. —* Father Jahn,” the great apostle of gym- 
nastics in Germany, and the butt of Heine’s most pungent 
jokes, is to have a bronze statue in Berlin. —A venture- 
some Parisian publisher announces that he fis about to bring 
out the Almanach de la Lanterne A local reporter ot 
a Wiltshire paper, in describing a picaiic which took place at 
Wooton lately, gives the following account ot 
“long dreases’’ for Jadies:— The beadtiful costume of the 
Jadies of North Wilts contrasting, as it did, with the verdant 
aspect of the beautiful meadows around, and extending to the 
distance of several miles over a rich pasture valley to Broad 
Hinton bills, ed to us an indescribable and pleasing el- 
fect”-——-The febest Chinese library in the world is now 
in St. Petersburg. It consists of 11,607 volumes, with a num- 
ber of wood-engravings and MSS. It bas been collected by 
the Russian Consal-General in Pekin, who is now anxious to 
sell it to some institution.——Offenbach is busy upon another 
work (“ L'Ile de Perlutipan ”) for the Comic Opera. —— — 
The young lady, Miss Geraldine Hooper of Bath, who has 
made a sensation as a public lecturer on religious sub- 
jects, is shortly to be married to a Devonshire gentleman o! 
property.—— Motto for Confectioner’s Fiies.—‘ What 
I-ces I sticks to!” A Russian peasant named Petrofl 
has rendered a great service to the administrators of the Rus 
sian railways. He has invented a contrivance for clearing the 
tracks of snow with great rapidity. Railway travelling has 
hitherto been an uncertain ong Cae the winter in Russia, 
owing to the heavy snowfall. This invention should be ex- 
amined by railway man in America. Twelve new 
statues are to be placed in the Gallery of the Louvre, making 
the entire number ninety-eight————A London publisher 
has issued “ The Man of the Period” as a companion to “ The 
Girl of the Period.” —The Paris shops are beginning to 
display the dreeses which the directors of fashion have de- 
creed that ladies shall wear in the winter. It seems that 
Scotch riaids will maintain much of the favour they enjoyed 
last winter and the winter before. It appears, too, from what 
is said, that the fair creatures are to figure in bonnets as high 

himney- pots. A certain M. Edgar de Charme for a 
pumber of cays together recently never left the gaming-room 
at Baden-Baden without carrying off the sum of 24,000 trance. 
It is nut generally known that the tenor Wachtel 
was at one time a postillion. This explaias the skill with 
which he manages the whip in the opera of “The Pos- 
tillon de Lonjumeau.”—-——— Captain Sherard Os- 
born has put out an admirable address for Biuken 
head, which he is going to contest with Mr. Laird. He is a 
true Liberal and Gladstonian, and meintains, ag a naval ofli- 
cer who bas studied the subject minutely, that na¥al expendi- 
ture may be greatly reduced without reducing the ¢ff-ctive- 
nees of the Navy.———One of Mr. G!adstone’s sons is to take 
holy orders at Christmas, and become a curate in Lambeth. 
The Queen of Eogland, in her last passage through 
Paris, left 5,000tr, to the servants of the British Embassy.— - 
The quantity of port wine produced in P tngal in 1868 is 
about 40000 pipes, against about 45,000 in 1867, 60,000 in 
1866, 96,000 in 1865, 16,000 in 1864, avd 83,800 in 1863 
The Hon. A. T. Gait writes toa Montreal paper to say he 
will not be a contractor for work on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, por have any interest in its construction, directly or in 
directly. he Hamilton Spectator ceneures the people 
ot Toronto for not having done anything towards mitigating 
the distress at Red River. The censure is well deserved, aud 
might be made to include Montreal also. Mr. Marehall 
Wood, the sculptor, is on a visit to Montreal. He has brought 
with him a model of the statue of the Queen, which it is pro- 
posed to erect in that city. — Once a Week announces 
the production of a green pigment which is “ above suspicion.” 
1: is a preparation of a salt of chromium, is brilliant in tone— 
the tone is not mentioned, however—and is quite harmless. 
It is to be called “imperial green.” —A Paris journal 
says: “ Owls’ heads and the most frightful ekulls are now tue 
favourite patterns in earrings.” 













































































THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Of the 1,518 benefices in Ireland having incumbents 146 are 
in Koyal patronage, and 53 in Royal, ecclesiastical, and lay 
patronage in turns; 988 are in ecclesiastical patronage, and 
20 in Jay and ecclesiastical patronage'in turns; and 309 are 
in entirely luy patronage, ircluding Trinity College. The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh bas in his diocese of Armagh a church popu- 
lation of 85,583, and there are 105 benefices having incum- 
bents ; and in his diocese of Clogher a church are ation of 
65,195, with 65 benefices. The Archbishop of Dublin has in 
his Dublin diocese a church population of 100267, with 119 
benefices; and in his diocese of Kildare a church population 
of 12 499, with 35 benetices. The Bishop of Meath bas in his 
dioeese of Meath a church population of 16,289, with 105 
benefices. The Bishop of Tuam has in his diocese of Tuam 
a church population of 9,041, with 50 benefices ; in bis di 
of Killala a church population of 4,724, with 15 benefices ; and 
in his diocese ot Achonry a church population of 3,392, with 
12 benefices. The Bishop of Down bas in his diocese of 
Down a church population of 28,868, with 48 benefices; in his 
diocese of Connor a church population of 80,125, with 74 in- 
cumbents; and in his diocese of Dromore a church population 
of 44 474, with 31 benefices. The Bishop of Derry has ia his 
diocese of Derry a church population of 43,738, with 73 bene- 
fices; and in his diocese of Rapboe a church population of 
22 213, with 39 benefiices. The Bishop of Kilmore has in his 
diocese of Kilmore a chugch population of 31,646, with 51 
benefices; in his diocese of Elpbin a church population of 
10,506, with 37 benefices; and in his diocese of Ardagh a 
church population of 11,044, with 30 benefices. The Bishop 
of Oesory bas in his diocese of Ossory a church population of 
8,258, with no less than 55 benefices ; in his diocese of Ferns 
a church population of 14383, with 59 benefices; and in his 
diocese of Leighlin a church population of 13,022, with 57 
benefices, Tbe Bishop of Cashel has in his diocese of Cashel 
a church population of 4,721, with as many as 33 benefices; 
in his diocese of Emly a church population of 1,414, with no 
less than 20 bens tices; in bis diocese of Waterford a church 
population of 2,943, with 9 benefices; andin his diocese of 
Lismore a church population of 4,775, with 42 benefices. The 
Bishop of Limerick has in his diocese of Limerick a church 
population of 8,679, with 53 benefices; and in Ardfert and 
Aghadoe a church population of 6,424, with 42 benefices. 
The Bishop of Killaloe has in his diocese of Killaloe a church 
population of 12,700. with 67 benefices; in Kilfenora a church 
population of only 251, but with 5 benefices; in Clonfert a 
church population of 2,521, with 13 benefices; and in Kil- 
macduagh a church population of 434, but with 4 benefices. 
The Bishop of Cork has in his diocese of Cork a church popu- 
lation cf 26,736, with 68 benefices; in Cloyne a church popu- 
lation of 11,746, with as many as 78 benefices; and in Ross 
a church population of 4,746, with 24 benefices, The “ church 
population ” here means the number returned on the Census 
of 1861, as belonging to the Established Church ; the number 
of attendants at church is probably much less; 92 benefices 
having incumbents are returned as having a “church popu- 
lation” under 20 in number; 48 have 20, but not so many as 
30; 59 have 30, but not 40; 287 have 40, but under 100, 


mneeesiaciiaeigigantpiaan 
GOV. HINCKS AND THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
OF BRITISH GUIANA, 


Governor Hincks bas got into trouble with the Congrega- 
tionalist of the West Indies, In some official document 
addressed to the Colonial Office, the Governor expressed the 
opinion that the Congregational missionaries bad done a 
great deal of harm by getting up causeless and mischievous 
excitement amorg the negroes. An explanation being asked, 
he declined to give any, on the ground that the document re- 
ferred to, being a despatch to the Colonial Office, was privil- 
eged. The Congregationalists, it is said, have appealed to the 
Colonial Secretary of State, insisting that Mr. Hincks shall 
either prove or retract the offensive statement. The affair has 
given rise to a good deal of talk in the islands, many urging 
that a Governor should not be allowed to write calumnious 
statements about public bodies as individuals without being 
held accountable therefor,—an opinion with which most sen- 
sible people will agree. 





——_——_@—_—— 
WITHDRAWAL OF Troops FROM CanapDA.—It is confidently 
reported in military cireles at Chatham that the authorities at the 


War-office, in conjunction with those at the Horse Guards, have 
determined on making a considerable reduction io the army at 
the commencement of the ensuing year. Among the reductions 
which it is etated will be first carried out is the abolition of most 
of the depot battalions, the great expense of keeping up a num- 
ber of depot battalions, with a large staff of officers to each, not 
being anything like commensurate, in a military point of view, 
with the advantages gained from the system. Ramoar also points 
to a considerable redaction in the number of troops serving in 


the North American and Australian possessions, with the view to 
the whole of the British troops being withdrawn from thore colo- 
nies at no distant date, in compliance with the growing feeling 
in this country of throwing the burden of the mititary defence of 


those rapidly increasing colonies on the colonists thems Ives. 
Should the proposal to garrison Malta fentirely by Royal 
Marioes, which appears to be looked upon with favour by the 
authorities, be carried out, rome few regimen's will also be re- 
leased from military duty in that island, and their tervices ren- 
dered avaiable elsewhere. 


Ovituary. 


Col. Hughes, late 24th Regt.—At Brighton, Licut.-Col. Wrench. 
—At Hastings, Col. 8. Blair. [late Rl. Artil,.J—At Southsea, Major 
A. J Stuart, iate R. M. Light Infantry.—At sea, Major W. Reve- 
ley, Deputy-Inepector-Gen. Bengal Police —At Kensington. C. 
| A. L. Moore, Lieut. R.M.L.1 —At Clifton, W. Farrant, Vomm. 
K.N —At Southsea, A. J, Stuart, Major R.M L.1.—At Rochester, 
M»jor-Gen. T. Stephens, R.M.—At South Norwood, Captain J. 
Biothers, R.N 





Arup. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS —On Sep- 
tember 22, the Millwall shie d underwent anotber »nd a severer 
battering, in the presence of Col. Luard, Col. Haymaa, Col. 
Wray, sud other members of the Ordnance Select Committee : 
Capt, Cowper Coles, of tarret celebrity, being among the visi- 
tors. The officers under whose direction the operations of the 
day were carried out were Gen, Eardley- Wilmott, the command- 
ant, Col. Curtis, and Lieutenant Ellis, who had command of the 
shooting. which was, as the defenders would have said, “ only 
to» good” throughout, It m»y be as well for us to remind our 
readers of wha’ the Millwall sbield bas already withstood. Its 
rival, the Gibraliar shield, has been completely 4estroyed in ten 
rounds, eight of which were from the 9-inch, ove from the 15 
inch Rodman, and one from the 10-inch gun with a reduced 
charge of powder, having, after the firet two rounds, undergone 





a thorough repair. Then came the trials, far more severe, of the 
Millwall shield, Having gone through the same ordeal as that 
to which the Gibraltar shield was subjected, this grand mass of 
rolled iron, backed by the hollow stringers, which are the ioven- 
tion of Mr. John Hughes, and which are now admitted to be the 
best system of construction for ell works of defence, was further 
tested by four rounds, three of which were from the 10 inch gun 
with the full battering charge and one from the Rodman, with 
834 Ibs. of English, equal to 100 Ibs. of American powder. No 
practical effect whatever ensued on this additional trial, the back 
of the shield remaining firm, and as good for all purposes of de- 
fence as when the structure was put together at Shoeburyness. 
On September 22 its wonderful power of resistance was stil! fur- 
ther put to the proof, four rounds being fired against it from the 
most powerful gun in the world, the 12-inch 600-pdr. Armstrong, 
known by the name of “ Big Will.” The range was 70 yards, 
and the charge was 74} lbs. of powder, equal to the full batter- 
ing charge at 200 yards. The first round was aimed against the 
proper left upper corner of the porthole ; and the sho’, gouging 
out a piece of the front plate, broke up, the langridge passing 
through the porthole. Half of the port stiffener or jamb was 
broken off, and the hollow stringer was flattened down from 
seven to two incbes, its wonderful tenacity being matter of gene- 
ral remark. The second shot struck the lower proper right cor- 
ner, bulging the port jamb, and effecting a penetration of 25 
inches. It struck also the bead of Parsons’ bolt, driving it for- 
ward seven inches. The third round told upon the 6 inch por- 
tion of the upper target, the penetration being 32 inches, and the 
girders in the rear being thrust back four inches, the shot taking 
with it one flange of the angle-iron forming the etrut. The most 
note-wortby incjdent of this round, however, was the proof it af- 
forded of that perfection of qualities already known to be pos. 
sessed by the bolts of Mr. Parsons, one of which, being struck by 
the shot in question, actually stretched as much as four inches, 
like a mass of caoutchouc. The fourth and last shot from “ Big 
Will” was against the 9 inch portion of the shield, and struck 18 
inches from the base, on the proper right of the target. The 
total indent was 22 inches only, the target being tlewed back six 
feet, and the shot stick ng in the pla'e, with the rear-end pro- 
truding three inches, he only positive result of this tremen- 
dous blow was the bulging up of a ground-plate ; and in no case 
was penetration effected. The Millwall shield has now withstood 
altogether eighteen blows. 


The following Peers and Baronets are on balf-pay as Captains 
and Lieutenants :—Captains the Duke of Richmond, K.G.; the 
Marquis of Hertford, KG.; the Viscoant Arbuthnot ; Lord 
Hylton ; Lord Kesteven: Lieut. Lord Teynham ; Capts. Sir R. 
Frederick, Bart.; Sir R. King, Bart.; Lients. Sir J. de Beau- 
voir, Bart. ; Sir J. Ribton, Bart.; Sir G. Suttie, Bart. Total 
average halt pay received, 47 years——Col. Stopford Blair bas 
died at Hastings in his 8ist year. He entered the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery as Second Lieutenant September 15, 1804 : be- 
came First Lieut. July 2, 1805. He served in the expedi'ion to 
South America in 1807-8 ; was engaged in the campaign of 1815, 
including the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, in which Jat- 
ter he received a contusion ; and was also at the capture of Paris. 
His commission bore date as Captain, April 1, 1815; Major. Jan. 
10, 1837 ; Lieut.-Col, Nov. 23, 1814; and Col, Jan. 20, 1854 — 
Lord Napier ot Magdala, accompanied by bis military secretary, 
Col. Dillon, leaves to resume the command of the Bombay Army 
about the 3lst of this month. ——At the Capel-stree« 
Police-office, Dublin, recently, Lieotenant Samuel Ponsonby 
M‘Collagh, 3rd West India Regiment, appeared before Mr. C. J. 
O’Donel, to answer the charge of wife desertion, preferred against 
him by the guardians of the North Dablin Union. Mr. Curran, 
instructed by the Messrs, Fitzgerald, appeared for the guardians, 
acd Mr. Eapis for Lieutenant M-Cullagh. Mr. George Thorpe, 
one of the guardians of the union, ww examined, and proved 
that when Mrs. M'Cullagh had been admitted to the house she 
had been so weakened by destitution as to be unable to eat meat, 
and at one period it was thought she would not recover from the 
illness consequent upon the weak state she was in. Fur the ce- 
fence it was denied that Lieutenant M‘Cullagh bad deserted his 
wife at all, and in support of this allegation Mr. Littledale, soli- 
citor, was examined. He stated that he was authorised, and bad 
offered Mrs, M‘Cullagh’s solicitor a sum of £50 a year for the 
maintenance of his client, but she r fused to accept that amount, 
wanting a larger sum. t also appeared from the statement ot 
Mr. Ennis thet Lieutenant M‘Callagh had brought his wife to 
Nassau with him ; that, in accordance with her own desire, he 
bad expended a sum of £150 on jewellery and clothing for tis 
wife, to fit ber out for the journey ; that while ehe was in Nassau 
see became quite discontented, and that when the regiment was 
subsequently ordered to Jamaica she peremptorily refuted to ac- 
company him, and returned home, and then the offer for main- 
tenance was made to her and rejected; that he had not been 
aware of his wife’s refusal to accept it, and that he had never 
known of Mrs. MCullagh’s destitution, or that she had entered a 
work-house, till he saw the report in the newspapers. Mr. 
O'Donel said that, under these circumstances, he would dismiss 
the case. Mrs. M'Cullagh could not be considered destitute in 
the eye of the law when she could be in the receipt of £50 a year 
if she accepted it. He also said that Lieutenant M‘Cullagh left 
the court without the slightest imputation on his character either 
asa man of honour ora gentleman. At the conclusion of the 
case Mr. Littledale said that if Mr. O'Donel would tke the 
trouble of arranging the matter in bis private rooms, Mr. 
M'Cullagh was willing to make any settlement on bis wife that 
his worsbip might think fair and proper. Mr. O'Donel consent- 
ed, and the matter then dropped. 

Navy 

Mr. Seely’s commit'ee hes produced from the obscurity of the 
Admiralty areava several very amusing examples of the way in 
which the nation’s Navy burivess is done. Captain Sherard Os- 
born proved before it that labour was sometimes charged to one 
ship when it was expended on anotber, and officers of the Admi- 
ralty freely admitted as much, though ther superiors had flatly 
denied it, Again, it was proved that a firm who contra:ted to 
build a gunboat fcr £9,728 was willing to build any number, bu: 
only one was given them to baild, while seven others were given 
to contractors who had tendered macy higher. One of them 
cost po less than £13 802. A witness admitted before the same 
committee that if the old sbips were simply burnt and their cop- 
per got, instead of their being broken up, there would be a sav- 
ing of £2,000 each—that is, the Admiralty would no longer pay 
out of the £4 000, wh ch is the value of the copper, £2,000 to re- 
munerate thore who break the ship up.—-The Duke uf Edinburg’s 
abip, Galatea, was ordered to be iu readiness by the 10th inst., 
but it is expected his Royal Highness will not ret sail b. fore the 
16th. His Royal Highness will be ab-ent about two years and 
will visit Australia in twelve months from this time. 





APPOINTMENTS —Staff Commander—W C Braund, to Northum- 
berland —Liewrenants—H R E Grey, to command of Algerime y 
Domvile, pro; A L Douglas, to Cambridge ; J W Ramsay, to Gala- 
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New Publications. 


The American News Company have lately published 
Chanticleer, a Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family, by 
Cornelius Matthews—a story after the fashion set by Mr. 
Dickens years ago when he began to write his annual Christ- 
mas budgets. It has the merits and defects of the peculiar 
class of stories to which it belongs—the merits of a good 
moral, and a kindly and genial tone—and the defects of im- 
probability of plot, and unnaturalness of characterization. It 
is hardly fair, however, to test these trifles by any very serious 
standard; for if they interest one for an hour it is about all 


we have a right to expect. To criticise them as novels would | « mind’s eye” of the younger generation. 


be as unjust as to criticise a little domestic drama from the 
standpoint of tragedy and comedy. The simple little drama 
enacted in the present instance concerns an average New 


which it is not easy to describe, further than to say that it is 
a series of remembrances, more or less vivid, of the most cele- 
brated impersonations of the gifted actor in question. 
Whether Mr. Gould will succeed ia imparting his own en- 
thusiasm to his readers, is a doubtful matter, all things consi- 
dered, since it is next to impossible to convey in language the 
impression left upon the memory by so nervous, and mag 
netic, and unequal a player as the Elder Booth. At any rate, 
he can only be sure of the suffrages of the old playgoers, a 
small body, who monopolise most of the dramatic reverence 
extant. Booth was undoubtedly a great actor, but it would 
require the pen of a Cibber to recall him as he was to the 
How he looked, at 
his best, may be gathered from the photograph prefixed to 
Mr. Gould’s volume—the “ counterfeit presentment” of a 
marble bust of the deceased actor, executed by Mr. Gould him- 


England family, whose members, widely scattered through | self, who, to his attainments as a critic, adds considerable 
the different States of the Union, come back annually to the | talent as a sculptor. 


old Homestead to eat a Thanksgiving dinner with their par- 
ents—a good old custom, which, we fear, is not kept up as it 
used to be in the past. They come from the East and the 
West, town bred and country bred, rich and poor, sons and 
daughters, with sons and daughters of their own. One is mis- 
sing—a grandson of old Sylvester Peabody, the patriarch of 
the tale. He has been suspected of murdering a former pas- 
tor of the village, who suddenly disappeared one day and was 
never afterwards heard of, and this suspicion so works upon 
young Epbram Peabody that he too disappears in turn—no 
one knows why. Time passes, and Thanksgiving arrives, 
but he is absent still. When the dinner is nearly finished it 
is interrupted by the coming of two strangers—an old man, 
and a young man—both more or lessin disguise. It is the 
missing grandson who has been hunting over the world for 
the missing minister, and who has found him, and brought 
him back to rrove his innocence. Of course, there is a gen- 
eral reconciliation and rejoicing, and everything ends happily, 
as it should, Ephraim Peabody being married to the girl of 
his heart, who has never doubted him allalong. Of such 
common stuff the story is woven, with here and there a little 
fanciful embroidery in the way of description and sentiment, 
and pretty enough it reads. The characters are not very natu- 
rally drawn—two, a rich widow and her son, being decidedly 
caricatured ; but they bustle through their little scenes, and 
keep the action from flagging. We should say that Chanti- 
cleer would dramatise well. It is illustrated by Mr. Darley, 
to the extent of three drawings; a portrait cf Mopsy, the old 
negro cook ; another of the good domestic bird from which 
the story is named, and a rather elegant glimpse of the famous 
Thankegiving Dinner. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just issued the Atlantic 
Almanac for 1869—the second of their annual periodicals of 
this name. It is a large yampblet, octavo, or something near 
it—of eighty double column pages, which are profusely illus- 
trated with designs by some of the best American artists, and 
filled with sketches in prose and verse from sundry well 
known pens, beginning with the editor, Mr. Donald G. Mit- 
chel!, and ending with Mr. C. P. Cranch, the poet-artist. Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale takes his readers “Round the World 
in a Hack ;” Mr. James Russell Lowell discourses of “My 
Garden Acquaintance ;” Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe asks, 
“What Pictures Shall I Hang on my Walls;” and Dr. 
Holmes indulges in “Talk Concerning the Human Body 
and its Management.” There are twelve head pieces for the 
months, drawn by such artists as A. R. Waud, F. O. C. Dar- 
ley, H. Fenn, Sol. Eytinge, jr., Augustus Hoppin, D. C. Hitch- 
cock, Granville Perkins, and George G. White; and there are 
four tull page illustrations, two by E. W. Perry, jr., and the 
remainder by J. G. Brown and 8. Coleman. These cartoons, 
as we suppose we should call them, are printed in colours, 
and very fairly, considering that the art of colour-printing is 
yet in its infancy in this country. As comparisons are always 
odious, we shall let the buyers of the Atlantic Almanac select 
their favourite artists and designs. Its cover, we have omitted 
to ssy, is printed in colours, also, and is really a beautiful epe- 
cimen of American colour-work. 





Similar, in some respects, is Appleton’s Illustrated Almanac 
for 1869—only it is smaller in size, and contains only forty- 
eight pages. Its specialty is a head-piece and a full-page il- 
lustration for each of the months, and a number of clever lit- 
tle vignettes. The head-pieces are all of game-birds, and the 
drawing thereof is very spirited and life-like. The full page 
designs are figure-pieces, which we find it difficult to praise, 
and which appear to be of Englich origio. The reading mat- 
ter is good, but, apparently, not original. Mr. J. W.5S. 
Hows furnishes the design for the cover, which is bril- 
liantly and effectively printed in colours. The Appletons 
have also published, in their Globe Series, a new edition of that 
most delightful of all English epice—Spenser’s Fuerie Queene— 
a poem which for sweetness of versification is unapproacha- 
ble, and for gorgeoueness of colouring is like a gallery of Ti- 
tans. It was Leigh Hunt, we think, who called Spenser the 
poet for painters, and, he might have added, the poet for 
poets; for we defy any genuine son of song to read him with. 
out admiration and envy. We are glad to see such books as 
the Faerie Queen reprinted in a popular series, and we hope 
the lovers of poetry will profit by its present appearance in a 
form which is not too costly. 





From Messrs Hurd and Houghton we have an elegant little 
yolume entitled The Tragedian, an Hesay on the Histrionic 





Mr. G. W. Carleton ‘has just issued a brochure—called 
The Acts of Kings—a political squib—written in imitation of the 
Biblical narratives, and relating to the municipah history of 
Richmond, from its surrender to the present time. As we 
have not followed this—no doubt very interesting local his- 
tory—so carefully as Mr. J. Marshall Hanna, who, as we 
learn from the title-page, is, or was, Associate Editor of the 
Southern” Opinion, we have no very decided opinion,*Soutbern 
or Northern, to express concerning The Acts of Kings, Ex- 
cept, that it is not half so clever as a Northern squib of the 
same sort—whose title at this moment escapes us, but which 
was pretty generally attributed to Mr. Richard Grant White; 
and that a good deal of its (supposed) fun seems to us forced 


however, it is wisdom not to look the gift horse, or donkey, 
in the mouth. 





Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan, by Alexander 


more of the English reviewers concerning it, we will only say 


that it is, what few histories are, as interesting as the last and 


although only Mr. Kinglake could have drawn the sharp and 


lustrated by maps and plans of battles. 





instalments of their cheap edition of the Waverley Novels 


Corinne. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


New Dominion Monthly. October.—The London Art Journal 
October. Diplomatic Correspondence of the U. 8, Parts I 
and {[I.——-—Mildred. A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
George and Robert Stephenson. 
and Bros,——The New England Tragedies. By Henry W. Long 
fellow....Ticknor and Fields.——The White Gauntlet. A Novel 





Cox.——The Acts of Kings. 
Carleton. ———Putnam’s Magazine. November. 
Monthly and Our Young Folks. November. 











NEW MUSIC. 


The Face that Ever Wears a Smile. 
—Logan’s Gatheriog. Song. 
maine, U.8. Grant isthe Man. Song. 
Ditsen and Co. 


Ballad, 








Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


Thompson, and entitled “Home, Sweet Home.” 
rials of which this picture is composed appear to have been 
suggested by, if not studied from, New England scenery, of 
which it possesses many distinctive characteristice. The old 
farm-house, or homestead, which forms a priccipal feature of 
the composition, is more picturesque than the one in the same 
artist’s painting of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” though not, 
perhaps, more in character with New England landscape. As 
in the pictnre last mentioned, so in the one under notice, Mr. 
Thompson has expended much knowledge and deftness of 
manipulation upon the masses of wild flowers and foliage 
growing in the foreground, and the atmospheric efiects o’er 
the retiring lines of landscape are managed with much skill. 
On Friday evening, October 9, a private view of the paint- 
ing was given by Mr. Frye to a number of literary men, con- 
noisseurs, artists, and others, on which occasion an admirably 





Genius of Junius Brutus Booth, by Thomas R. Gould, and one 





that it does not detract from the brilliant reputation of the 
author of Hothen ; that it is lively, spirited, and picturesque; | are very charming. 


incisive portrait of Lord Cardigan. The work is profusely il-| peen organised and opened by M. Louis Ghémar. 


The Appletons have lately issued a Globe Edition of Burns’ 
Complete Works, with the Life by Dr. Currie, Notes, Glossary, 
etc., and a number of dainty illustrayions on steel ; two new 


viz., The Pirate,and The Fortunes of Nigel ; and editions, in 
French, of Emile Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Torts, Journal 
dun Homme Heureuz, which was crowned by the French 
Academy; and of Madame de Siael’s famous romance of 


Jacob Faithful. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheap Edition ——Apple- 
ton’s Illustrated Almanac. 1869....D. Appleton and Vo,——The 





By Samuel Smiles.... Harper 


You Have Stolen My Heart. Ballad. By C. F. Shattuck.—— 
By H. P. Danks. 
By J. C. Clark....0. M. Tre 
SPS. GF occsies 0. 


There is now on exhibition at Mr. Frye’s rooms, No. 82 


Fifth Avenue, a landscape lately painted by Mr. Jerome) because trophe is the English “trophy,” a trophy or viclim of 
The mate- | love, which Boccaccio himself bas taken the pains at star ing to 


painting and chromos are now on public view in the gal- 
lery. 

At Goupil’s there are some newly imported paintings now 
to be seen which are well worthy of the attention of all who 
take an interest in art. One of the most important among 
these is a fruit and still-life piece by Desgoffes, who is now re- 
cognized as holding the foremost position in that particular 
branch of art. It is larger than the generality of Desgoffes’ 
works that have hitherto been brought to this country. 
Peaches, cherries, raspberries, and grapes are the leading ob- 
jects of fruitage in the composition. These are all rendered 
with wonderful truth and skill. Numerous objects of artistic 
taste are arranged upon the table, eo that the picture, inde- 
pendently of its value as a work of art, offers a very curious 
and interesting study to amateurs in ceramic fabrics and such 
other articles of rarity and value as can come into the poases- 
sion of opulent collectors, only. 

An exhibition which comes properly under the considera- 
tion of the writer on art matters, is now open in Allemania 
Hall, Sixteenth Street, a little to the west of Union Square, 
Tais exhibition, which is called “ Earth and Man,” is said to 
have had a great success in the leading cities of continental 
Europe, and it has just been introduced to this country by its 
proprietor, Mr. Adolphus Rohde. It comprises a pictorial en- 
tertainment and a descriptive lecture. The pictures are large 
transparencies, much of the kind known as dissolving views, and 
their object is to give an idea of the earth’s gradual formation 
according to the theories of the most advanced thinkers and 
physiologists. The successive geological periods are shown 
with much clearness, and numerous figures of terrible antedi- 
luvian creatures, based upon the researches and reconstruc- 
tions of the most daring minds of the period in which we 


and unvatural. When mere political equibs are in question, | live, give an almost sensational character to the exhibition. 


Considered from an educational point, the exhibition of 
“ Earth and Man” holds out undoubted advantages to stu- 
dents, and wecan safely‘aver that it is one deserving of public 


The Harpers have recently issued the second volume of| fayour. 
The Invasion of the Crimea: lts Origin and an Account of its 


Mr. C. Mayer has now on his easel a new and interesting 
subject of cabinet size, and to which he is just giving the last 


William Kinglake. As we have already presented our read-| touches. The idea is that of a young girl who looks grief- 
ers with extracts from this work and the opinions of one or| stricken over the remains of a dead bird, for which she is 


about to perform the rites of sepulture with a winding-sheet 
and spade. The expression and colour in this composition 


Mr. Granville Perkins has just returned from his sojourn 


best new novel: and that it promises to be—interminable. It|ypon the more secluded portions of the New Jersey shore, 


contains, perhaps, no single piece of writing equal to the fa-| bringing with him a number of colour sketches from which 
mous scarification of Napoleon III. in the previous volume, 


he is now engaged in painting pictures of various sizes. 
At Brussels @ novel and curious art exbibition has lately 
It is of a 
burlesque character, comprising a series of pictures purporting 
to imitate, with exaggerations, the styles of well-known liv- 
ing artists of the Belgian and Brench schools. The thirg 
must be cleverly done, because we learn from Joca: papers thi t 
numbers of the artists thus caricatured resort daily to the ex 
’| hibition, and that some of them seem to be lost in wonder as 
they gaze upon canvasses which ihey hardly know, at the 
moment, whetber they themselves had painted or not. Of 
couree an exhibition of this kind would be chiefly appreciable 
by artiste, and especially by those whose individualities might 
happen to have been touched upon; but the idea is certainly 
a novel one, and appears to be a success. 
Lately, at Vienna, the first stone of a Palace of the Fine 
Arts was laid by the Emperor of Austria. On this occasion a 
grand banquet was given by the city in honour of the numer- 
ous German artists who were then holding their tenth annual 
convention there. The guests were 550 in number. 
<ahcninnpiiniian 
: CHAUCER. 
-| Mr. William Michael Rossetti has just solved satisfactorily 


By Capt. Mayne R«id.——Friendly Counsel for Girls. By Sydney | two of the chief difficulties of Chaucer critics which have hither- 
By J. Marshall Hanna...... G. W. 


The Atlantic 


to puzzled all the commentators, English, French and German. 
These two cruxes readers of Chaucer know as the Trophe and 
Lollius ones., Lydgate, when giving a list of Chaucer's works in 
the Prologue to his translatioa of Bochas’s “ Falles of Priaces,” 
says of his “ maister Chaucer”— 


In youth he made a translacion 

Of a boke whiche called is “ Trophe’’ 

In Lumbarde tonge, as men may rede and se, 
And in our vulgar, long or that ye devyde, 
Gave it the name of “ Troylous and Cresseyde.”’ 


Now, it was known that in bis “ Troilus” Chaucer translated, 
and greatly enlarged, part of Boccaccio’s “ Filostrato.” Why, 
then, was this called Trophe? To throw dust in readers’ eyes, 
ssid one erflic; to denote Troylus’s change of fortune, said 
others—Bell, Morley, Moland and D’Héricault—Trophe being 
trophe, trufe, truffa, tarn. No, says Mr. Rossetti; but simply 


define his * Filostrato”’ to be, ‘a man conquered and prostrated 
by love.” Crux 1 being thus disposed of, we pass on to No. 2, 
the Lollius one. Just before “ The Song of Troylus,” Chaucer 
says— 

. And of this song not only this sentence, 

As wryt myn autour called Lollius, &. 


Now, this song is known to be a translation of the 88th Sonnet of 
Petrarca ; but prior critics have taken the above p srage to ap- 
ply to the whole poem—as, indeed, it may do—and have 
asked, why was Boccaccio called Lollius? Who was Lol ius ? 
There was a Lolliss Urbicus among the historici 
Latini profani of the third centary ; but what on earth is be do- 
ing here in the “ Troilus?” Mr. Rossetti, however, asked, was 
Petrarca ever known by the name of Loll‘us, or any name like 
it? He turned to Tiraboschi, and found that he was: 
—“At Lombes, Petrarca contracted an iotimacy with Lelio di 
Stefano, aod with a Fleming named Lodovico; with whom 
thereafter a ioual correspond was kept ap by Petrarca, 
whom one of them always addreseed under the name of Lalius, 











executed chromo-lithograph from it was also exhibited. The 


and the other under that of Socrates.” Here, then, was the way 
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out of the wood. In another paseage in the “ Troilus,” Chaucer 
meations Lollius, namely, in Book v. 1. 1667 :— 


The whiche cote, as telleth Lollius, 
Deiphebe it hadde rent fro Diomede 
The samé day.... 


This is from the “ Filostrato.” Is there, then, any evidence that 
the * Filostrato” was ever, in Chaucer's time, attributed to Pe- 
trarch instead of Boceaccio? Yes, the best; for the early 
French prose version of “ Troilus,” translated by Beauveau in 
the fourteenth century, and edited by Moland avd D'Héricault 
in the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne, is said by bim, Beauveau, to be 
translated from the “ Fi'ostrato” of Petrarch. We need not, 
then, have recourse to Prof. Morley’s suggestion that Chaucer, 
shocked at Loccaccio’s immorality, called him Lollius, kecause 
lolium maans “ tares,” or to any other hypothesis of like kind. 
Mr. Rossetti’s explanation is complete, and also furnishes an ad- 
ditional reason why Chaucer should, in his “House of Fame,” 
place Lollius on the same pillar with Homer :— 


And by bim stood, withouten lees, 
Ful wonder bye on a pilere 

Of yren, he, the gret Omere ; 

And with him Dares and Tytus 
Before, and eke he Lollius, 

And Guydo eke de Columpnis, 
And Englyssh Gaunfride eke, ywis. 


In his later work, however, Chaucer gives Lollius his right 
name :— 

Fraunces Petrark, the laureate poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethorique swete 

Enlumynyd al Ytail of poetrie. 


Considering the eminence of the critics who have previously 
tried their hands at these difficulties, and the length of time the 
— have been before the world for discussion, we congratu- 
ate Mr. Rossetti on his happy solution of them. 

cteuiutibngiainie 


THE LITERARY GOAT OF CARDIFF. 


It is curious that amongst all their profusion of intelligence 
the newspapers of Cardiff have omitted ove little episode in 
the reception of Lord Bute which bas somehow or other made 
its way into a London journal, Among the various novelties of 
the occasion appeared a learned goat, whose cleverness conei:ted 
in ite ability to single out from the alpbabet the four letters 
which make up the title of the Marquis, and to select from a heap 
of numerals the figures 300,000. It is possible that Welsh jour 
nalism thought the eee animal too insignificaut to be mentioned 
in such a blaze of illuminations and triumphal arches, or the 
story may simply be a parable in which some ingenious humour- 
ist drew the moral of the whole affair, But, fact or fiction, the 
parable is a very neat and telling one, and admirably fitted, now 
that the crackers and the bon-fires are over, to set people think- 
ing over the exact significance of there doings at Cardiff. At first 
sight they are a very simple matter. There are few occasions on 
which ove is less inclined to be critical than on a “coming of 
age” ; in fact avy pleasant display of cordiality between employ 
ers and employed, or landlord or tenant, bas an air of sheer 
good humour about it which exempts it from criticism. But the 
people of Cardiff are far from content to stand on such a simple, 
spontaneous footing of welcome as this, or to greet Lord Bute as 
say, his Scotch tevants greeted bim ; on the coatrary, they seem 
to have resolutely determined to overdo the thing aud they have 
overdone it with a vengeance. Toaman of somewhat cycical 
humour we can hardly conceive any pleasanter reading than a 
perusal of the local newspapers for the past week, Whatever 
value there may be in the speculations of Bishop Butler on the 
possibility of a nation going mad, there seems to lurk in the ro- 
ber and respectable British taadesman an irresistible propensity 
to spasmodic outbursts of moral intoxication which outdo all spe- 
culation whatever, Ip moments of this sort there is an absolute 
indifferenee as to the object of enthuriasm, or as to any fitness 
or propriety in the language in which that en'husiasm is con- 
veyed. It is a little difficult to believe that the thousands who 
applauded the bymn of adoration which was offered up to the 
Sultan at the Crystal Palace meant quite al the profanity which 
their words conveyed. But ia it possible that the feelings 
of the Bishop of Llandaff, the High Sheriff of Glamorgan, 
end the magistrates of Cardiff are accurately expressed by the 
followiog verses ? 

Throats of cannon, speaking thunder, 
Seem to cleave the skies asunder, 
Cansing all to think and wonder 
Why all this should be. 
Why trom mountain and from valley 
Men should crowd each street and alley, 
And around them we should rally 
Young Lord Bute to see! 
Tis because we love him, 
And the God above him 
Now we pray will bless alway 
And every year improve him, 
Till at last, oid age attained, 
Having from all vice refrained, 
He’ll still have our love unfeigned, 
Love and loyalty ! 


As far as the facts go, however, the prose is quite equal to the 
poetry. Nothing but the strangely composite personality of the 
chief mover on the occasion, who seems to represent in himself a 
Volunteer Colonel, a manager of iron-works, a High-Sheriff, and 
ap eminent archaologist, can at all convey a notion of the mud- 


die of jubilation. For a whole week grave magisira'es and gra 


ver clergymen bave been organizing addresses and regattas and 
In their wake some fifiy thou- 
saud people bave been roasting oxen, dining, dancing, singing, 
firing salutes, riding in procession, rowing in regattas, drilliug in 
reviews, and holloaing themselves hoarse with shouting ‘ Bute.” 
In a word, one of our greatest commercial centres has flung it-elf 
with a supreme recklessness into the whirl of the silly season. It 
is pleasant to find that in all this chaos of absurdity one person 
at least has shown nothing but modesty and good sense. Lord 
Bute’s replies to the fulsome addiesees of Bishops and Oddfellows 
are pot only thoughtful and temperate, but distinguished by a 
real nobility of tone and purpose which lif’s them at once out of 
the a! mospbere of ridicule around them, It is impossible for any 
one who reads bis quiet manly words not to feel that one man 
stood in all those excited crowds resolute to understand his duty 
aud to do it, But it is just this moderation and good sense in the 
hero of the occasion that brings out into crueller relief the ab- 
surdiiies of his reception; nor is it quite certain that the quiet 
ute sets all this enthusiasm aside, and goes 
@. once to business, was not intended as a hint that be understood 
the meaning of this marvellous ‘‘love” for a young nobleman 
whom not five of the shouters had ever set eyes on before. No 
ove grudges a g'ass of good port to the city capi alist whose poc- 
kets are about to be anbuttoned, and the thriftiest lover will 


fires orks aod balloon ascents. 


way in which Lord 


stand an outing to Richmond in honour of the heiress whos 


thousands he destines for his own. It is possible that Lord Bute 
saw something of the same spirit of thrifty prodigality in the de-| marriages null, Be this as it muy, the general opinion is that, 
monstrative affection, the triumphal arches, the salutes, and the|though celebrated in Canada, and though they were formally 

Tbe adroit hints which | and finally declared legal bere, they would not be recogniz-d in 
ive addresses remind us 


roast oxen of the good city of Cardiff. 
take the form of compliments in 








rather unromantically that, in the midet of festivity, it is as well 
to keep an eye on business, and that many a geod bargain has 
been struck when the customer was at his third bottle. | What- 
ever blame they may bave incurred from outsiders for their grant 


even in crackers and roman-candies, they could lay out their mo- 
ney to good commercial advantage. And so, while Lord Bute 
listened to the compiiments of the clergy, they may have taken 
to his ear the form of new appeals for churches and echools, and 


docks. The town welcomed not a mere Marquis, but a rich 
one, and the thought of his rentroll seems to have blended 
iself indissolubly with the thought of him in the minds of its 
citizens. In other words, the Goat which bad spelt out the 


** 300,000.” 


———_—— 
EXAGGERATED WOMANHOOD. 


Time out of mind women have been credited with all the 
graces and virtues possible ina world which “the trail of the 
serpent” has defiled. To be sure they bave been cursed as well, 
as the causes of most of the miseries of society, from Eve’s time 
to Helen’s, and later still. But the praise alone sticks, so far as 
their owa self-belief is concerned, and men, who create the 
curses, may arrange them to their own liking. The poet tays 
they are “ ministering angels ;’ the very name of mother is to 
rome meft &lmost as holy as that off God, and the most solemn 
oath a Frenchman can take in a private way is not by his owa 
honour, but by the name or the head or the Jife of his mother. 
As wives—well, save in the old nursery doggrel which sets forth 


wives certainly they get not a few ungentle rubs, But then only 

a busband knows where the shoe piaches, and if he blasphemes 

during the wearing of it, on his owa head be the guilt, as is al- 

ready the punishment. As maidens they are confessedly the 

most sacred manifestation of humanity, and to be approached 

with the reverence rigbttully due to the holiest thing we know ; 

while in tbe new spiritualistic world we are told to look for the 
time when the moral supremacy of woman shall be the recog- 

nised law of human life, and the reign of violence and tears and 

all iniquity shall therefore be at an eud. Tbus the moral love- 
liness of coliective womanhood is a dogma which men are taught 
from their boyhood as an article of faith if not a matter of expe- 

rience, and women naturally keep them up to the mark—theo- 
retically, at all events, Yet for all this lip homage, of which so 
much account is made, women are often ijl used and, brutalized, 
and in spite of their superior pretensions as often fall below men 

in every quality but that of pati . And pati is emivently 

the virtue of weakness, aud therefore woman’s ‘cardinal grace ; 
speaking broadly and allowing for exceptions. But what women 
do not see is that all this poetic flattery comes originally from 
the idealizing passion of men, and that, left to themselves, with 

oaly each other for critics and analysers, they would soon find 
themselves stripped of their superfluous moral finery, and re- 
duced t» the bare core of uncompremisiog truth. And this would 
be the best thing for themin the end. If they could but rise su- 
perior to the weakness of flattery , they would rise beyond the 
power of much that now degrades them, If they would honestly 
consider the question of their owa shortcomings when to!d where 
they fail, and what they could not do, and what they would be 
sure to make a mess of if they at‘empted, they wou!d prove their 
title to man’s respect far more than they prove it now by the 
shrill cries and indignant remonstrances of affrouted womanhood. 
This is the day of trial for many things—among othere, for the 
capacity of women fur an enlarged sphere of action and more 
public exercise of power. Do women think they show their fit- 
vess for nobler duties than those already ass'gned them, by their 
impatience under ceosare, which is, afier all, bat one mode of 
teaching? Are they qualifying themselves to act in concert 
with men, by assuming an absolute moral y which it ie 
a kiod of sacrilege to deny? If they think they are on the right 
road as at preseut followed, let them goon in heaven’s name. 
When they have wandered sufficiently far perbaps they will bave 
serse enough to turn back, and see for themselves what mistakes 
they bave made and might have avoided, had they had the wis 

dom of self-knowledge in only a small degree. Certainly, so 
long as womanhood is held to confer, per se, a special and unas 

sailab!e divivity, so long will women be rendered comparatively 
incapable of the best work through vanity, through ignorance, 
and through impatience of the teaching that comes by rebuke. 
Nothing is so damaging in the long run as exaggerated preten- 
sions ; for by and-by, after a certain period of uncritical homage, 
the world is sure to believe that the silver veil which it bas so 
long respected hides deformity, not divinity, aod that whatis too 
sacred for public use is too poor for public honour, If the faules 
of women are not to be discussed, nor their follizs condemned, 
because womanhood is a sacred thing and a man naturally re- 
spects bis mother and sisters, then women must be content tolive 
in amoral harem, where they will be safe from both the gaze and 
the censure of the outside world ; they must not come down into 
the battle-tieids and the workehops, where they forfeit all claim 
to protection and have to accept the man’s law of ‘ no favour.” 
It must be one thing or the otver. Either their merits must be 
weighed and their capacity assayed in reference to the place they 
want to take—and in doing this their faults must be boldly and 
di-tinetly discuseed—or they must be content with their present 
condi:ion; and with the mystic sanctity of womanhood accept 








also the moral seclusion belouging, by their very natare, to things 

too sacred fur criticism and too perfect for censure, Itrests with 

themeelves to decide which it is to be.—Saturday Review. 
envtimensicialppeibagmntae 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


A good deal of discussion has been going on, for some time 
past, both in Britain and in this country, ea “ Marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister.” With us this has come to be specially 
the case witbin the lest two years, from the question having beea 
brought up in the Synod of the Canada Presbyt rian Church 
aud proposals made so far to revise the Confession of Faith as to 
modiy the article which declares these marriages to be contrary 
to the wordof God. The Synod, at its last meeting in Montreal, 
declived to entertain any such proposal, and believing that in 
this way the liberty for further discussion in that ecclesiastical 
body is in the meantime taken from them, some of those who 
have felt aggrieved by the Synodical decision are making their 
appeal to the public through the press, 

Marriages of the kind, as is well kaown, are illegal in Britain, 
and, in Seotiand especially, are geoerally regarded with aversion 
as being incestuous. In one sense, they are also illegal in Ca- 
nada, but it is usually believed that there is no legal machivery 
for “ voiding” them, and that if this is not done in the life-time 
of the parties, the children are legitimate. Mr. Laing rather in- 
clines to the idea held by some, that in the absence of ecclesias- 
tical cour!s it might be found that the ordinary civil tribuna!s 
would, upon application, claim jarisdiction, and declare such 











connection with them. The present state of matters, both eccle- 
siastically and civilly, is not satisfactory. Very many of the 
ablest Biblical expositors do not believe that there marriages are 
condemned in the law of Moses. A good number of the miuis- 


of £500, the Town Council of Cardiff were perfectly aware that, | ters of the Canadian Presbyterian Church are of this opinion, 


and yet, as the law of that Church now stands, they bave no al- 
ternative but either themselves to leave it or to excommunicate, 
finally and without hope of restoration, ail who may enter upoa 
such relationship. In the present very intimate connection sub- 


the shouts of Cardiff may have sounded like a ery for fresh | sistiog between this country aod Britain, and the large number 


of relatives in both countries, it is surely very undesirable that 
there should be any ambiguity about the legality or illegality of 
the marriages in question, or of bow far, in the event of their be- 
ing legal here, the jaw of comity would lead them to be recog- 


letters of “ Bute’ had learnt also to spell out the numerals | nized on the otber side. A clear and authoritative declaration 


of the real state of the law in Canada on the subject is very 
much required. It would put many perplexities to rest, and, if 
unfavourable, would prevent, we . believe, in Dot a few cases, 


such marriages being formed. 


—_——e——_—___——_ 
PUNCH’S SLANG CATECHISM. 


Q. What is an Aristocrat? 

A. A Swell, a Nob. 

Q. Is there a diatinction between a Swell and a Nob? 

A. Rayther so. All Nobs are Swells, but a Swell ain’t 
necessarily a Nob. 

Q. Give an example. 

A. The Markis o’ Astings, he’s a Nob and he’s a Swell ; Mr. 
Augustus Smith, in some Government boffice or other, as goes 


that they are made of “all that’s good if well understood”—as abont with Markisses and dresses no end—hbe’s a Swell but he 


ain’t a Nob. 
Q. Whence do you derive the appellation Nob? 
A. From a door-handle. As there’s always a’most a knob 
to a handle, so in society it’s the handle to the name as makes 
the Nob. 
Q Into what classes do aoe divide Society ? 
A. Into Nobs, which includes regular Nobs ; Swells, which 
inciudes Tiptoppers, Regular Swells, Cheap Sweills, Gents, 
Saobs, and apy kn 

Q. What is a Regular Nob? 
= As aforesaid. Handle to name, tin, togs, and all com- 
plete. 
Q. What is a Tip-top Swell ? 
A. Mostly Coves in four-in-’ands. From twenty to thirty- 


ve. 

Q. A Regular Swell ? 

A. He is a older cove—from thirty-five to fifty. He rayther 
runs to fat, but there ain’t a speck on him anywhere, and his 
boots and tile are out-and-out. 

Q. The terms Cheap Sweli, Gent, and Saob require no 
explanation. What, then, isa Cockywax? 

q. It’s a term of endearment, and may include any of the 
above, or may be a class by itself, without a swell or nob in 
it. Cockywaxes are any age. If addressing a Cocky wax you 
qualify it by prefixing “old” or “ young.” 

Q. You mention Togs, whence is this word derived ? 
A. Undoubtedly from the Latin Joga. “Togs” means 


ress, 

Q. When was the word Core first used ? 

A. It was imported by the Romans, and was first used in 
an abbreviated form by the British whenever they saw a 
Covinarius, i.e., a soldier in a war chariot. 

Q. Expiain and give derivations of the words Trump, Brick, 

Chap, Guffin, and Bloke, Also in each case give your reler- 
ence. 

A. Iwill. Walker! [ Exit Answerer. 
_-- oS lh FP 


Tue Intsn Caurnca.—The Scotsman throws some light on the 
“ flank movement” io regard to the Irish Church which it is sup- 
posed Mr. Di-raeli bas in contemplation if be can only push on 
thefnecessary education of his party, aud especially of one or two 
of his chief colleagues. “The solution of the problem attributed 
to Mr. Disraeli,” says the London correspondent of that journal, 
“is a plan of disestablishment by which the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland shall cease to be predominant in Ireland as a reparate 
and self-contained Eetablishment, but shail retain its endowments, 
and aleo a connexion with the State as a branch of the Church of 
England, In otber words, the clergy are to surrender whatever 
territorial standing now gives them precedence over the priests 
and Dissenting minister, but will continue to enjoy their emolu- 
ments and altro a connexion with the State somehow or otber 
through the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Engiish bierarcby, 
whose delegates they will become.” The Zimes says: “This re- 
port will, of course, be at once denied, just as the year before last 
the statement was denied that the Government were preparing for 
a reduction of the franchise; but there is certainly something of 
Mr. Disraeli's fantastic subtlety in the p:oject.” 





Tae New Rai-Car ALarm Apparatvs.—The London 
Times thus describes the new alarm-beil now ia use on some of 
the English Railways : 

“ The apparatas, fiom the simplicity of its construction, can be 
easily described. It consisis of a smal! windmill or vaue, fixed 
upon the root of one of the carriages the vane being turned at 
av amazing speed whin the train is runving at, say, 30 cr 40 
miles an hvnr, as wes the case recently with the Bowdon ex- 
prees. This vane, thas in motion, rings a large bell, which is as 
loud as one of our factory bel's ia Mancbester, and which, once 
set in motion, never ceases unti! the truia is stopped. The alarm 
cin be raised by any of the parsengers by puiliog a chain drawn 
actos: the roof of the carriage in which they are seated. ‘Ibe 
chain hangs conveniently overhead, and can be easily reached 
from any portion of the seats, and, in fact, without the passenger 
rismmg from his place. The first effect of pul.ing this chain is that 
two semaphores rise up into he usual position which in the rail- 
way dictionary means “Stop!” and the recond effect is that we 
wiod vane is released and exposed to the current ot the air, 
which sets it rotating a3 above-meationd, while of course the 
bell is set ringing at the same instant. Attached to the windmill 
is a white Ight, meaning ‘ All right,’ but upon the alarm being 
given the white light instgntancously gives place to a red one— 
the ‘danger’ signal.” 





IMPROVEMENT OF Miucros- 
cores—The period of the earliest combiuation ad 
adjustment of lenses so as to form a microscope 
is not to be fixed with precision. The honour has 
been generally taken to rest with the Jansen, who are said to 
have constructed microscopes in Holland as early as the year 
1590. One of these was brought, it is said, to Loodon by Cor- 
nelius Drebbel, who showed it to Wiiliam Borrell and others. 
From its description Mr. Hogg considers it to have been pot at 
all what is now called a micro-cope, but rather a kind of micro 
scopic telescope, somewhat reeembling that Jately described by 
M. £pinus in a letter to the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 


Tue DiscovERY AND 





Britain, when a question of property or heirebip came up in‘ burg. 1t was formed of a copper tube sx feet loog and one inch 
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in diameter, supported by three brass pillars in the shape of 
dolphins. ‘These were fixed to a base of ebony, on which the 
objects to be viewed by means of the object glass were placed. 
Francesco Fontana of Naples, in a work published A.D. 1646, 
lays claim to have tracted a mi pe as early a3 1618. 
The power of theee early instruments was no doubt extremely 
limited. Writing’ from Flanders in 1611, Daniel Antonini 
complains to Galileo that no one in that country kaew how to 
coastruct object-glasses to magnify above five times, and as late 
as 1637 no telescopes could be produced in Holland capable of 
showing the satellites of Jupiter. Huyghens, in his Dioptrica, 
published in 1678, says he has heard from many people of mi- 
croscopes made by Drebbel at London since the year 1621. Qe 
the other band we have the express testimony of Viviani to the 
fact that Galileo was led, by his experiments with convex and 
concave lenses, to the construction of a microscope about the 
same time as his i tion of the tel pe, i.¢., a8 early as 1610. 
In his famous Di Galileo asserts that he had in that year 
shown the solar spots both in Padua and Venice. Viviani mea- 
tions the gift of amicroscope by Galileo to the King ot Poland 
in 1612. Letters from Prince Cesi, Bartolommeo Imperiali, 
Bartolommeo Balbi, and other persovages of note, to whom Ga- 
lileo had made p of mi pes in 1624, speak of the in- 
vention in terms which leave no doubt to whom, ia their minds, 
the credit of the inveution was due. 

» About the year 1665 small globules of glass began to take the 
place of the convex lens inthe single microscope, with a great in- 
crease of magnifying power. This invention has been claimed 
for M. Hartsoeker, but is really due, Mr. Hogg shows, to Dr. 
Hooke, who describes the mode of making those globules in the 
preface to his Micrographia IUustrata, published in 1656. In 











£200,000 beyond the last Liberal estimate. Even as to the ar-|of his study, anxious and miserable. 
mour-plated vessels, far too much had been speat on multiply- 
ing old and comparatively passé types of ship. Mr, Stansfeld| book came with the servant, he would forever abandon all 
dwelt with great force on the necessity, in the case of all busi-| aspirations to the lady’s hand. 
ae elaborate machinery, modified each year by new ; man returned with a note, accepting his offer, and inviting 
nventions, 

latest improvements, and locking as little as might be up in an-| periment to his betrothed over a cup of tea that evening, 
liquated forms, 


written a romance for the new journal, the Gaulois. 
ing it to the editor the popular novelist says : 
young girls among your subscribers, print a separate edition, with 
an embroidery design in the place of my prose. 
you find the story a trifle too warm, send it back to me; it will} 
pot “ me from sending you another some day rd a soberer | thinks that 
tone.” ow, if Alexandre fils suspects it to be a trifletoowarm,| __,,,,. : P 
we may be sure the moral | mt of bis tule is above blood =n : yogi s the ee of tome geologists, that the in- 
heat ; bat nevertheless M. de Péne, the editor, accepts it wocon- | “TOF Of the eart, is @ mass of melied rock” — 

ditionally, and in reply to his correspondent says: “As for the | but says nothing about its corroborating any of the theories of 
young girls, we have probably two kinds among cur subscribers, 
those who would show it to everybody, about whom we are not | 0U*, lest it be superseded ag a source of heat among those who 
anxious; and for the others—tbe section of lilies cultivated in|!°ve “red bot” matter (by its new neighbour, the “ Red Hot” 
the shadows of maternal vigilance—the motbers will undertake, | emocrat). 


torship, should it be required.”—Hvery Saturday. 


graduated at Bologna, and was appointed to the chair of natural 
philosopby, which she held for six years. She married, and had 





He had resolved to 
abide by the event of this queer proceeding, and that if the 


At the end of that time the 


ing as much capital as possible free for the | him to tea. 


The overjuyed young man told his little ex- 
and was soundly rated for his dulness in not comprehend- 
ing the “ signature of distress” which had been continually 
displayed to him from time to time. But some men are 
wonderfully stupid about these matters. 


A Soxicrrovs AvutHor.—M. Alexandre Damas fils has 
In convey- 
“If you have 





|| A Hor PLraczk Down BeLtow.—The Sun is uneasy about 
However, if/the Earth. It seems that there is fo water at the bo:tom of 
the deep Nevada mines and it is very hot there. The Sun 


theologians. The real difficulty seems to be that the Sun is jeal- 





There is something new under the Sun, aud very 
o the interest of their tender plants, to exercive a domes'ic cen- | fr under. 
It continues : “ Suppose one of these Nevada miners should 
accidentally make a bole in the solid crust, what would become 
FemaLe Prorgssors.—In 1732 La Dottoressa Laura Bassi | of him?” 


He would doubtless put his foot in it.—W. Y¥. Huening Post. 





ihe Philosophical Transactions for 1696 Mr. Stephen Gray re- | Several children. It is pl t to fiod a emporary speaking —_ 
ounts some curious experiments of his with globules of water, | Of ber as exemplary in all the relations of family life, and as hav- 


whereby apimalcules or otber small objects which were scarcely 
discernible with the glass globule were made to appear as large 
as ordinary peas. The siogle microscope is so simple in con- 
struction as to admit but little improvement save in the mode of 
mounting it, or in the way of additions to its cageeee. The 
"oO! lich 


ing “le visage 
and was buried with public honours—'he doctor’s gown and sil- 
ver laurel being borne before her to the grave. 
Agnesi was appointed assistant professor of mathematics at Bo- 
_ She was connected with the university for twenty years. 


ImproveD STEEL BortEers.—The proprietors of the Fort 
Pitt Boiler Works, Pittsburg, bave lately built a boiler of Black 
Diamond stee!, It is a cylinder boiler, without flues, and is made 
entirely, even to the bolts, of No. 3 homogeneous steel, made at 
the Black Diamond Steel Works. The plates are full } in. thick, 
and the heads gin. Its length is 5 ft, 8 in., and its diameter 3 


doux, cerieux, et modeste.” She died in 1778, 


In 1750 Signora 





chief of these improvements was the concive speculum‘of p d 
silver introduced by Lieberkuhn in 1740, whereby light was 
thrown upon both surfaces of an opaque object instead of one. 
At one end of the short tube was fixed the magnifier, a small 
double convex Jens; at the other, the condensing lens for con- 
centrating the light upon the speculum. I of glass, which 
rapidly d poses, natural sub such as rock crystal, the 
diamond, ruby, or garnet, have been brought ivto use. At the 
Paris Exhibition in 1855, Professor Amici brought before the 
jary upon philosopbical iostraments a pound ach tic 
microscope of small dimensions, which exhibited certain stria in 
test objects better than any of the other instruments under ex- 
amination. This euperiori'y is partly ascribed by Mr. Hogg to 











the introduction of a drop of water between the object and the T 


lens, The Lieberkubn is aleo due the invention in 1738 of the 
solar microscope, the immense powers of which, especially wheu 
brougbt to hear upon Trembley’s great discoveries ia the de- 
partment of polypes and other of ithe lower animal organisms, 
gave an extraordinary stimulus to microscopic inquiry. 


Tue CLAsses THAT EMIGRATE FROM GREAT Britary.—An 
instructive Report has been published in Eogland, showing what 
were the trades and occupations of the large oumber of emigrants 
who went forth from the kingdom in 1867. They were as fol- 
lows: general lab 8, 47,162 ; gent! , professional men, 
and merchants, 7,592; farmera, 6,903; miners and qaarrymen, 
5,641; carpenters and joiners, $117 ; agricultural labourers, 
gardeners, and carters, 947 ; smith and blacksmiths, 1,484; tai- 
lors, 812; clerks, 793; bricklayers, masons, and slaters, 500. 
These are followed by a long I'st of smaller numbers of various 
t ades; and while some show a falling off from 1866, there is an 
increase in the namber ‘classed ss geotlemen and professional 
men, This implies that the straggie to live, or the desire to get 
on, is felt by others as well as the labouring-classes. Of the fe- 
male emigrants, 1,087 were gontlewomen and governesees (alro a 
large increase over 1866); 354 were dresemakers; 8,599 were 
domestic and farm servants; and nearly 22,000 were married 
women, accompaoying, or going out to join, their husbands, In 
this way England propagates her skill and enterprise throughout 
the earth i 

As a question of social eci-nce, and one that affords matter 
for serious reflection, we notice that, in 1858, the number of in- 
door and outdoor paupers io England and Wales were 858,876, 
and the expenditare on thrir accouot was nearly six millions 
sterling. In 1867, the number had increased to 961,546, and the 
expenditure to nearly seven millions, .This is progress in the 
wrong direction, and is, in fact, by no means creditable to our 
political and social science. Why should there be so many idlers 
in the most industrious country in the world, and where there is 
so much talk about the rights and organisation of labour? But 
grievous as the case is with regard to the country at large, it is 
worse as regards London. Here, in 1858, the number of paupers 
was 72,898; their cost £862,261. In 1867, the number was 
122,454; the expenditure £1,175,363. What does it all mean? 
and how is such a blight as this to be removed? It may fairly 
be assumed that paupers are attracted to London by the hope of 
a share in the great and indiscriminate giving away of money 
and other things which, much encouraged by the newspapers, 
takes place on the approach of every winter. ere is no doubt 
that thousands of people are codled into helplessness by this 
reckless almsgiving; avd considering that pauperism does pot 
diminish, it is time to try whether more efficacious measures can- 
not be discovered and applied. 








Tne “ Jonsers’ PREPARING FoR Work.—“ The Dominion 
foundry here has received a contract for making 400 earth- 
waggons for the Intercolonial.” 

This paragraph appeared in a recent Montreal despatch. If it 
canes a fact, the enquiry is pertinent, Who has given the 
order? Isit the Government? Hardly, we should think, for it 
will be the business of contractors to supply their own “ plant.” 
Is il an expectant contractor, or a number of expectant coa- 
tractors ? 
speculation? We should like to know.— Quebec Mercury 





Eneianp’s NavAL ExpgEnpiTuREs.—Mr. Stansfeld made a 
remarkable speech ,on naval expenditure at Halifax, England. 
He pointed out that when Sir John Pakiogton came into office, 
he immediately, as has been his wont, made a great flourish of 
trampets about the neglected state of the Navy, and proceeded 
to restore the Navy, not by concentrating expenditure on the 
most scientific and higbly-elaborated machiaes of modern war- 
fare ; but by spending an additional half-million of money be- 
yond the previous Liberal estimates on wooden unarmoured 
ships, for protecting, as he said, the China and Japan trade— 
which ships would be of little or no real use in actual war. The 
sharp fire of Liberal criticism directed against this policy of ia- 
creasing so largely the fleet of wooden unarmoured ships in- 
duced Mr. to reduce this particular item of expenditure 
by nearly £300,000 in 1968, still leaving it, however, more than 


d several treatises on the integral and differential 
, abp published a volume entitled “‘ Analytical Institu- 
tions,” which was translated by the then Professor of Mathema- 
tice at Cambridge. Towards the close of ber life she retired into 
& religious house, and died ia 1798 at the age of eighty. In 1794 
Clotilde Tambroni became Professor of Greek at Bologna. After 
occupying the chair for four years she was obliged, on political 
— - go. The revolutionary wave was then rising, and 
ambroni was a conservative and royalist. She then spent/foyny impossible to maintain the pressure. The cir 

some years studying in Spain. On her return to Italy, Buona-| o¢ the boiler was now found Ls have menaies late teen 
parte, forgiving her politics, made her Professor of Greek at Milan. | streteving of the plates. The leaks mentioned having been par- 
She held this office for some years, and died in 1817. Madonna 6 P 

Ww 3 j 


ft. 2 io. A trial of the strength of the boiler has been made in 
the presence of the Government inspectors and a large number 
of boiler-makers and others. A small hydraulic pump, the same 
as is used in testing iron boilers, was employed. The intention 
was to put on pressure enough to burst the boiler if possible, As 
the gauge approached 600 !b., the gasket, or leaden joint by 
which the manbole is stopped, began to leak freely, and water 
also spurted in the form of spray from the seams, until it was 














Who can tell? Or are the waggons being made 00 | He 


. " bs tially stopped, three more trials were made, thus more sever 

on y at Bologna about the time that | tesing abe boiler by their repetition, By tve last of these a me 
sure of 665 lb. was reached without producing any further effect 
than to cause the boiler to swell still more, until it increased 24 
in, in circumference. There were no signs of the plates giving 
way at the rivet-holes, where they are necessarily weaker than at 
any other part, the whole strain being thrown upon the part re- 
maiuing between the holes, Heretofore no boiler bas ever atood 
@ greater pressure, it is said, than 538 lb., and that was one ex- 
presely prepared for the test. 


nodal wes t 
for September. 





biog Greek at Milao.—Macmillan’s Magazine 





AGRICULTURAL RETURNS iN GREAT Britarn.—The statisti- 
cal departmeut of the Board of Trade has issued a few particulars 
in anticipation of the publication ia detail of the agricultural re- 
turns for the present year. From these it appears that in Great 
Britain there are 3 646,260 acres of land under wheat cultivation, 
2,149,201 under barley, and 2,753,240 under oats, showing an in- 
crease over last year of 82 per cent. for wheat, and 0:1 per cent. 
for oats, with a decrease of 4°9 per cent. for barley. The total 
number of live stock in Great Britain upon the 25th of June this 

ear was 5,416,154 cattle, 30,685,980 sheep, and 2,303,857 pigs, 
ing an increase over 1867 of 8:5 and 61 per cent. respectively 
for cattle and sheep, and a decrease of 223 per cent. for pigs. 
The acreage of land in Great Britain under potatoes in 1868 was 
539.054, agairet 492,217 in 1867, and under hops 64,488, agaiust 
64,264 last year. * 
pa 


RaILROADs OF THE UntTEeD States.—In 1830 there were 41 
miles of railroad track completed in the United Stutes. In 1840 
the number had increased to 2,147 miles ; in 1850 to 7,473*miles, 
and io 1860 to 28,771 miles. From 1860 to 1865, a period more 
favourable to the destruction than the construction of railroads, 
5,000 additional miles of track were built. Jt is estimated that 
by the end of 1870 there will be 50,000 miles of track in running 
order ; that at the end a: this year 40,000 miles will be complet- 
ed, or one mile for every 900 men, women und children. The 
aggregate cost of these 40,000 miles built and to be completed 
within the year, is $1,800,000 000—at an average of $45,000 per 
mile. By way of comparizon it is stated that the cost of the 13,- 
289 miles of railroad in Great Britain, at the close of 1865, was 
no less than £456,420,000, a sum half as large as the debt of that 
kingdom, and a full third larger than the cost of our own roads, 
having a three-fold length —American Paper. 





ANoTHER Royal AutTsor.—The Broad Arrow states that 
a considerable portion of the work about to be published 
by Mesers. Allen and Co. on the cruise of the Galatea is trom 
the pen of Prince Alfred himself. It is to contain an account of 
the various events connecied with the visit of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh to the Cape and the different Aus- 
tralian colonies, by way of Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malia, aud Ma- 
deira ; a brief description of the voyage, and the particulars of 
a very interesting call at Tristan d’Acunba, a lonely island vi- 
sited on the passage to the Cape. The work has, at all events, 
beea prepared with the sanction of his Royal Highnese, who was 
desirous that a recerd of the cruise should be preserved. One 
of his special contributions is an of an elephant hunting 
expedition to the Koysna country, and another a sketch of the 
Cape of Good Hope. _[ilustrations in chromo-lithography and 
Brey, Bag ae sketches taken during the cru’se by O. W. 





Belerly, -, ate announced in the prospectus, from which it ap- 
pears that Rev. Jobn Milner, chaplain of the Galatea, is the 
responsible author or editor, as the case may be. 


“Love's Burxp Tuey Say.”—An English divine, who has 
since risen to eminence, owed his marriage, and « long and 
happy domestic life, a cotempurary states, to a mere accident. 
had contracted an affection fora lady of the neighbour- 
hood in which he preached, but through dread of a 
refusal, could not bring himself to the point of a direct pro. 
The more he thought of it the more he became dis- 

mayed atthe prospect. He was not of that kind of men who 
can quickly interpret a woman’s feelings from ber looks and 
manner, but was overcome with fear that she should never 
love him. He ha‘ almost resolved to abandon the field to a 
bolder, if not a better, man, when he suddenly took a des- 
perate resolution to know the worst. He carefully prepared 
and sealed two letiers, each addressed to the lady ; in one 
f which he made an earnest proposal of marriage, and 
in the other merely requested the ioan of a book. Shaking 
them together in his hat, he called his servant, and bade him 
take one and deliver it. “Which one?” asked the servant. 
“ Either,” was the reply, and the man took one at random 
and departed. The minister threw the other into the fire 





INTERCOLONIAL RarLway.—From a return to the House of 
C of the D , we gather tho following information 
in reference to the amouut paid by the General Government, in 
connection with the Lotercolonial Railroad in Nova Scotia :— 


1867-8—Expenses incurred by S. Flemming, making 
Location Survey between Truro and Amberst. $26,804 
Here, then, up to the 18th April last, nearly $27 bee 
spent by the Government wi Nove Scotle on - 
count of that road. Our model Government, after going through 
the absurd Repeal debate in February last, « Resolution 
pledging the Revenue of the Province to the buildiog of our 
legitimate portion of that railroad.—Halifax paper. 








AN INGENIOUS INVENTION.—The enterprise of New York 
business men has always been proverbial, but it was never better 
exemplified than ina new telegrapbing process employed re- 
cently among our brokers and ficaucial men of Wall and Broad 
Streets. At the Gold Room, ther is a kind of a piano-board, 
fitted with keys,and connected with wires which communicate 
with the offices of various brokers, At the touch of the operator, 
the electric fluid speeds along the wire, and simultaneously on 
the “ gold tables” suspended on the walls of those offices, appear 
figures denotiug the price of gold. At each change in the quo- 
tations, one little “tick” of the machine gives to each broker 
the important news of a rise or fall in the precious commodity, 
thus saving the employment of humbers of boys, who were for- 
merly kept constantly running between the offices and the Board. 
It is propored to apply this invention to stocks as well as gold, 
before long, thus doing away almost entirely with the “ runners” 
and “drummers,” who have for years subsisted by means of their 
earnings from brokere, 





Brres.—The British Medical Journal says:—“ We are much 
amused, not to say surprised, on looking over the out-patient 
accident books of the various London hospitals for two montbs, 
to find that of 124 ‘ bites’ of diff kinds entered, 18 were at- 
tributed to men or women, which number was in excess of any 
other animal, with the exception of dogs, who were accused uf 
inflicting the large number of 85. Horse-bites numbered 12; 
cat-bites 5; the monkey and donkey being accused of one each. 
The two remainiog were simply eutered as ‘bites.’ We cer- 
tainly have no reason to be proud of oar exalted position,” 








Tut EMPEROR AND Empress at Brannirz.—The Empress 
—says the correspondent of the Queen—appears to be extremely 
fond of wearing black. The day after her arrival at Biarritz she 
was to be seen walking on the sands, leasing on the Emperor's 
arm, in a black costume, The skirt was cashmere, and it was 
looped up en paniers ; but the reet of the toilette was concealed 
by a very ample water-proof. The Empress’s head was, how- 
ever, exquisitely eet off by an Andalusian toquet of black felt, 
the sides of which were looped up, and covered with black vel- 
vet. At the extreme edge of the brim there were small balls of 
black silk, and across the top of the toquet two splendid falcon 
feathers. This mashootebing headgear showed off to great ad- 
vantage the extreme delicacy of her Majesty’s complexion, and 
the brilliant shade of her hair. The Emperor was dretsed as a 
civilian, in black coat and grey trousers. The Prince Imperial’s 
costume was entirely white—a new material, called doile impé- 
riale, a very pretty twilled fabric, with a small design on it. 

The Empress has ordered her own boat, La Nive, wo be brought 
round to the port at Biarritz for ber especial use. It was in this 
tiny vestel that she and the Prince Imperial were in such danger 
of losing their lives last year, The peror has at last pur- 
chased a successor to his dog Nero. The new favourite is a large 





without examining it, and for the next hour paced the floor 


Pyrenean dog, of the name of Picon, 
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A GALLANT OFFIcIAL.—The members of the Scottish branch 
of the Women’s Rights Association are bound ic honour to vote 
a piece of plate, or something still more complimentary, to the 
assessor for the burgh of Aberdeen, Scotland. That official has 
incladed in bis list of voters all females holding property in the 
burgh, The result is that 1088 female voters have been added 
to the male register of 8288, making the total constituency 9376. 
The sheriff will show less sympathy with “ women’s rights,” and 
a better kaowledge of the Reform Act, when he proceeds to re- 
vise the list in the Registration Court—North British Mail. 





Chess. 
CONDUOTBD BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, Ne, 1,031,—By Mr. J. C. Roll. 


BLACK. 





a avi 














WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 





SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM NO. 1,030, 


White. Black. 
1KtoQ Kt6 1 K tke R [best] 
2 Qtks K P 2KtoQkts5 
i | 8 K moves 
4 Q mates 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. H., Philadelphia.—We are indebted to B. H. for the Problems 
sent, which are under examination. 


8. L., Brooklyn.—Mr. Morphy did not visit the Chess Club 
during bis recent stay in New York. 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


Game played im Londow some years ago, between the Rey 
G. A, Macdonnell and Mr. Mackenzie, 


Two Kxieuts’ Derznce, 


White Black. White, Black. 
Mr. G. A. M Mr. M Mr. G. A. M. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12PtoKB4 KttoK5 
2KttwoK BS ttoQ Bs 18 Pto KBi(6) QtoK2 
BSBtoQB4 KttoK BS MPtoKB6 Qtke KP 
HE ty fF P tks P 15 Ptke KtP Q tks KtP 
5 PtoK 5(a) PtoQ4 16 BtoKk3 Bto K Kt5 
6 BtoQKtS KttoK5 ITQtoQB2 PtoK B4 
7KttkseQP BtoQ2 18 PtoQKt4(c) BtoQ Kt3 
8 Btks Kt Kt PtksB 19 Kt to QRtoKk 
9 Castles BtoQbB4 20 QRto K Kt tks Q BP 
1 tod Fs Castles 21 Qtke Kt Rtkse QB 
LL PtoK BS KttoKKt4 [22 KtkeR Q tks kt 





And White surrenders. (d) 

(a) Castling is decidedly preferable to the advance of this 
Pawn, 

(b) White precipitates the attack too much ; this move loses a 
valuable Pawn. 
mY Aacther weak move; he should have played Kt to Q 2, or 

to R. 

A Black must win in the end,as he remains with a piece 
ahead. 





CHESS IN PRUSSIA. 


The following game was played in Berlin last summer, be- 
tween Mesers. Anderssen and Dufresne. 


Evans Gamosir. 


White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. D. Mr. A. Mr. D. Mr. A. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 Kttks Ktch Q tks Kt 
2KttwoK BS KttoQB3s -$ bt ey KttoK R5 
SBtoQBi BtoQBe *®WkKtok to K Kts 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P 21 KttksQB ttke Kt 
5PtwQBS BoOQB4s 22 Rto KB3(c) K Rto K 

6 Castles PtoQs 23 BtoQs R tks R ch 
TPtoQ4 P tks P 24 QtkeR P to K B3 
8 P tksP BtoQ Kt3 2% PtoK RS QtoK R4(d) 
9 BtoQ Kt2 Ktto K B3(a)/26 BtoQ Kt5 KtoK2 
0 PtoQS KttoK2 27 PtoK Kt4 QtoKR5 
ll KttoQB3 Castles | 25 Q to queen KtoB2 
12 KttoQ4 PtoQB3(s) | 20 Qtks Kt Qto K 8ch 
138 RtoQB P tks QP 30 BtoK B K to K 6 (e; 
14 P tks Bto K Kt5S pe Sok K to Kt3 
5QwQs RtoQB 38 PtoK Bich K to R3 
16 KttoK4 KttoK KtS /|33 PtoKt5Sch KtoR4 
17 PtoKB4 BtoK B4 34 Qtks K Kt P and wins (/) 





(a) Kt to Q R4 is better, but Mr. Anderssen probably adopts 
the move in the text for variety’s sake. 

(6) P to Q B 4 looks stronger. 

(e) The best mode of preventing the threatened mate in two 
moves. 

(d; The “Nene Berliner Schachzeitung’’ is of opinion that 
P to K R 4 would have been more advantageous for Black. 

(e) Qto Q Kt5, and then toQ B4, would have given Black 
some sort of an attack. 

(/) Out of seven games contested between these two masters 
last summer, Mr. Dufresne was fortunate enough to win three 
and draw two. 


CHESS iN HAMBURG, 


The subjoined game occurred between Mesars. Schallopp and 
Lange at the late meeting of the North German Chess As- 
sociation ia Hamburg. 


Evans Gambit Deciinep. 





Black, White, Black. White. 

Mr. 8. Mr. Li Mr. 8. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 KtoReq(e) BtoQ Kt3 
2KttoK B38 KttoQB3 16RtoKeq PtksP 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBe 17 QRtksP Rtks R 
4PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3(a)/| 18 Q tks B tks K B P(d) 
5PtoQR4 PtoQk3 19 BtoQKt5(e) Btks R 
6 Castles Kt to K B3 20 B tke Kt ded de 
TPtoQRS BtoQR3 21QtoQRaq BtoK R4(/) 
8 PtoQ3 Castles 22 Kt tke P BtoK B3 
9PtoQB3 PtoQ4(s) |23 KttoKB3 KttoQ kt5 
10 P tks P K Kt tks P 24 BtoK4 KttoQB7 
ll QtwQKt8 BtoKs 23QtoQR4 RKtks Kt 
12 PtoQKt5 Ptks P 26QtksKt QtoQ Ktsq 
13 Q tks P Qto Q@2 27 PtoQ4 KRtoQR8 
M4 PtoQR6 KRtoQKtsq | 28 PtoQs Btks QP 


and wins, because, if Black take the Bishop then follows 


Q to Q Kts 
(a) This manner of evading the attack of the Evans’ Gambit 
leads to @ much less ani d game, usually, than playing 


the Q’s Pawn two steps, bu’ ,some authorities think it more se- 
cure. 

(+) Mr. Schallopp should have prevented this advance by play- 
ing his e Bishop to K Kt 5 on the last move. 

(ce) Itis obvious that if he had taken the Pawn with Pawn, 
White would have gained the exchange. 

(d) Black does not come out of the melee with flying colours. 

(+) His best move, perhaps. If— 


White. Black, 
19 Kt tks P | 19 Kt tks Kt 
20 R tks Kt 2 QtoQs 
&e, 
(/) He might have played with advantage as follows : 
White. Black. 
21 Kt tks P 
22 Kt tks B | 22 Kt tks Kt 
&e. —London Era. 





Tue Lonpon “TeLecraPa”’ on Nova ScoT1a.—The Lon- 
don Telegraph, ove of the most persiatent advocates of Confedera- 
tion, bas the following in a recent article :— 

If the Duke of Buckingham fancied that by cutting short the 
complaints of the deputation from Nova Scotia, recently sent 
over to protest against the scheme of the North American Con- 
federation into which the colony had been forced, he will find 
out his mistake on reading the Minute of Council recently sub- 
mitted to the Governor by the Ministers of the province.— When 
the delegates were in Englaad they asked to be heard by counsel 
at the bar of the House of Commons. Then, waiving tbeir ori- 
ginal demand for the repeal of the Act by which the Confedera- 
tion had been sanctioned, they prayed for an inquiry into the 
grievances of Nova Scotia. he request was not granted, Mr. 
Adderley made light of the grievances ; the Dake of Buckingham 
contended that the colony had sanctioned the Act of Confedera- 
tion ; and, indeed, the delegates seem to have been treated with 
euch coolness es bardly to have obtained a patient hearing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Minute to which we bave referred, they again 
state that Nova Scotia never did assent to the incorporation 
scheme; that, so far as she is ¢: neerned, it is grossly unjust ; and 
that from her the new arrangement will meet with the most un- 
compromising bostility. Finally, they distinctly threaten that, 
should she be denied redress, she will appeal for belp to the 
United States, and, cutting the link that biods her to Eagiand, 
will for good and all cast in her lot with the Great Republic, 
We pr e no opinion on the correctness of the statements 
made by the Ministers; we could not do so in the absence of the 
requisite evidence, But this much is clear, that by the Home 
Government the Nova Scotians have been most culpably slighted. 
Whether or not the Act of Confederation was just!y planned, 
whetber or not the scheme of Confederation received the assent 
of the disaffected colony, the prayer of the Nova Scotians for in- 
quiry into the facts must be granted. If the present Govern- 
ment will not grant it, the next will. Better have an inquiry 
than a revolt. 








Ammonia AS A Motor — Galignani says: “ Visitors to the 
Great Exhibi'ion may recollect having seen a ile engine 
set in motion by the application of ammonia, aod which was ex- 
hibited in class fifty-three by M. Fort, a naval engineer. This 
engine attracted the Emperor’s attention, as well as that of the 
public, the saving resulting from the system being enormous. 
It appeared from experiments made that a common 15-horse 
power steam engine, workiog four hours, consumed 167 kilo- 
grammes of fuel, while the ammonia engine, working four hours 
and eighteen minutes, did not consume more than one hundred 
and seven kilogrammes. The saving was, therefore, about sixty 
per cent, Tbe new apparatus has, moreover, the advantage of 
being easily applicable to the old boiler. ‘The chemical theory 
on which M. Fort’s system rests is this: ‘The latent heat of 
the dissolution of ammonia in water is the algebraical sum of the 
latent heat of liquifaction of that gas, and of its heat of combina- 
tion with water. The new engine, however, does not employ 
liquified ammoniacal gas, but a solution of that gas in water, and 
commonly known as liquid ammonia. This solution only ab- 
sorbs one hundred and twenty six units of the heat in its vapor- 
ization, while that of the water absorbs six huadred and six of 
these units. Moreover, common liquid ammonia boils at fifty de- 


panting, and gasped out, “Oh, miss, your lovely blonde hair. I 
am dying to paint it.’ The lady, with a quick movement put 
her hand to her head, and then holding it out with her hair at 
arm’s length, exclaimed: “ Take it! there it is! send it back 
when you are through with it, and stop staring at my window ; 
my husband is dreadfully jealous, and will thrash you for your 
impudence.” The poor artist took the “lovely blonde hair,” 
braids, curls and all, to his studio,’and next day sent them to 
their owner, He has not been on a chase for “blonde hair” 
since. 





Weer InpiAn Trave wrra Canapa.—The Jamaica Mer. 
cantile Intelligencer of the 25th August says :—There has been a 
fair amount of business done during the past fortnight, and a 
good demand still exists for American and Halifax provisions. 
Sugar, principally the producc of small settlers, is now coming 
more freely to market, and meets with ready sale at our quota- 
tions. Corn of native growth is also being brought to town in 
large quantities, and has now almost entirely superseded Ameri- 
can, which has ceased to be imported. 





Tue CocKATRICE.—A correspondent of the London Field 
asks, “ Can anyone tell me what a cocka'rice is, such as we 
read of in the Bible and in old legends?” To which the Edi- 
tor of that journal replies: “ The cockatrice of the Bible is a 
very different thing from the fabulous creature of which we 
read in legends and heraldic books. _ It is a great misfortune 
that our venerable translators of the Scriptures put in several 
places the names of imaginary creatures where the sacred 
writers speak of real ones. These errors are of course due to 
the slender knowledge of natural history which was current 
when the English version of the Bible was made. Cockatrice 
is the proper name of an imaginary flying reptile, the offspring 
of a cock and a serpent. The figure assigned to it in heraldry 
may be seen in works on that subject. It was supposed to 
have the power of killing by means of its breath, or even by 
its look, and hence we read in Shaks of “the death dar- 
ting eye of cockatrice.” With regard to the Biblical animals 
a few times called cockatrice in our version, there is some 
difficulty. In the first place two Hebrew words are so ren- 
dered, and therefore two different kinds of reptiles may be 
meant. There is the word 7ziploni, out of which the Greeks 

ted the #, Typbon and Tisiphone. This occurs 
in Isa. xi. 8, lix.5, Jer. viii. 17, as “ ice ;” whereas in 
Prov. xxiii. 32 it is translated ‘‘adder.” A shorter form of 
the word, , appears as “cockatrice” in Isa. xiv. 29. 
The word epha, also, for which “viper” is put in the text, is 
once represented in the margin by “cockatrice.” To know 
what has beep said about these words, recourse must be made 
to some good Bible Dictionary, or to such a work asthe ex- 
cellent “‘ Natural History of the Bible” by Mr. Tristram. Mr. 
Tristram thinks the great yellow viper is the reptile indicated ; 
others that it is the sand viper, &c. There is no doubt that 
the Hebrew terms denote venomous serpents, and that the 
names are descriptive of their hissing, but how to identify 
them with any particular species is one of the many difficult 
problems in Biblical zoology.” 








IMPROVEMENTS AT FONTAINEBLEAU.—Extensive works 
bave been commenced for the increase of the internal accommo- 
dation of the Chateau de Fontainebleau, The Court of the Foun- 
tains will be soon completed, by a pavilion parallel to the Ga- 
lerie Frangoie 1. This new part of the palace will be called the 
Pavilion Napoleon IIL, and contain the apartments of the Impe- 
rial family. It will look on the court on one side, and on the 
artificial lake on{the other; and will be separated from the thea- 
tre, and from the pavilion of the Queen Mother, by arcades de- 
signed from those of the Pitt! Palace of Florence, 





Brussets Lace.—A story is told in connection with the 
introduction of the manufact of fine lace into Brussels 
which is pleasant in itself, and carries with it a lesson worth 
learning. A poor girl named Gertrude was deeply attached 
to a young man whose wealth precluded all hopes of mar- 
riage. One night, as she sat weeping, a lad tered her cot- 
tage, and, without saying a word, placed in her lap a cushion, 
with its bobbins filled with thread. The lady thep, with 
perfect sileace, showed her how to work the bobbins and how 
to make all sorte of delicate patterns and complicated s itches. 
As daylight approached the maiden bad learned the art, and 
the mysterous visitor disappeared. The maiden grew rich 
by her work, and married the object of her love. Years after- 
wards, while living in luxury, she was startled by the mys- 
terious lady entering her house—this time not silent, but 
looking stern. She said: “Here you enjoy peace and com- 
fort, while without are famine and trouble. I helped you: 
you have not helped F ng neighbours, The —_ weep for 
you, and turn away their faces.” So, the next day Gertrude 
went fortb, with her cushion and her bobbin in hand, and 
going from cottage to cottage, she taught the art she had so 
mysteriously learned, and comfort and plenty came to all. 














Gorne For THE Cost oF aN OLD Sone !—So “ Paris by 
Moonlight” was bought for £30, and yet this city by day has 
cost the French nation—who will say how many millions? If 
Napoleon changes not his policy, we may perhaps find the same 
metropolis once more going for the price of an old song—the 
price of the “ Marseillatse /”’ 





ta” In one of Doct. Ayer’s lectures he states that chemistry 
confers more practical benefit on mankind, than any other sci- 
ence, yet from no other source could more be so easily obtained. 
The arts and economies which chemistry would teach, if more 





grees centigrade, and affords a pressure of six spb at 


th ghly and generally studied, would speedily exercise a most 


h a 





one hundred and eleven degrees, while steam a heat 
very much higher, in order to produce the same pressure. Ne- 
veriheless, an objection to this new system bad to be removed. 
Ammonia will attack copper and brass with great avidity ; and 
as many parts of a steam engine consist of brass, their speedy de- 
terioration might be looked forward to. Fortunately, however, 
ammovia, the evemy of copper, is the friend of iron ; that is, 
iron indefinitely in contact with it will be preserved from rust 
instead of euffering from it, and all the parts-of a steam engive 
now made of brass may henceforth be mede of iron. The es- 
cape of ammonia from the engine is not to be dreaded, because 
the fatty substances with which engines are greased being saponi- 
fied by contact with that gas, will only make them more air-tight 
than before.’” 





Tue Conventencs oF a Caicnon.—The New York 
Citizen tells a good story of a young artist at the Tenth Street 
Studio Building who became very much enamoured with a beau- 
tiful lady who sat at a window on the opposite side of the street. 
He eent most — eye glances ap to her window whenever 
he passed in or out of his studio. At length, one day he saw her 





on the street, and running in breathless haste he reached her all | Ho 


t influence. He freely confesses that he is indebted to 
this science for the virtues of bis remedies, and advises that the 
PP of chemistry to medicine, the arts, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture be enjoined upon oar colleges and schools. 
—[Wrightsville. Pa. Star. 
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NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 


Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
wp SILVER 8MITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
See eeeee at isih Sta, Bow York. Watches, Clocks aad Jew. 
elry Repaired. gag All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Srauzr, [near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the advwntages they would derive, by examining 
my redaced = list, of LupRovep Frag Escapss, for Tenement 
uses and es, H, . . 
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FINANCIAL. 











FISK AND HIATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6&6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.208 of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BANEING HOUSE 


or 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


HarcH FooTE%ce 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- Totter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 


diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orgers furnished jwith GOLD at current | fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 


rates, 





INSURANCE. 3 





AMERICAN B BATHS 
meena LACK. rner 17th’ Street, 
One Brock East oF UNION SQUARE ) 


L @. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 





Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving — 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to 8 P. 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive Ae of Baths in 
this country. They embrace the modifications of 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 


MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 
These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 


parate. Each department has its special and experienced at-| annual meeti 


tendants. 
No pains will be s' 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” i 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 


LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 
{8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Br Brooks, one of its stockholders 


ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 


“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
a few days since, The business has been very 


es successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
d to make it one of the best regorts for | the satest and most economical business principles, alike for the 


invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this eity. Open for | stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 


inspection at all times. 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH, 

The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, KRestau 

—_ ey ey Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
and Wi indow Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 

RE PLATE A ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 

= pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 

or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 

rice, 50 Cents and 

Oftice and Depot, 1 

N.Y. A liberal discount will be given t to dealers. 








CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HOLLY, and all kinds of 

tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTO STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1340. 


not insured more than four to six years, 
cent. first and by} 





organization of this C y popular in their ter, which 


make it well worth general investigation, and which the ‘officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 


this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


¢ Dollar ger Bottle. Orders received at the explaining the features of the Company, and “r uo petncigten ot Life 
BROADWAY, between 37th and $8:h Sts., | Insurance in a manner easily understood b 

valuable to those already insured as well as tot ose who are not 
——————— _ |—especially 


one, therefore 


IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
apd od -eg, saad. J ad 


Ciacted by letter their =. into this 
full directions given ape ano 


Agents wanted in{City and Country, 


Insurance can be 


and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- | application, 








DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 


No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 30th and 31st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Senos 10th and 11th Streets, 





NEW YORK. 





FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disordeis, which were 
o. by the scrofulous’ contamina- 
until’they were painfully afflicting, 

s have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiyjneed to be 
informed of its virtues or uses. 
Scrofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and dnfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enieebling 
or fatal diseases, without exeiting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forme, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
~ | eruptions on the ekin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of d's 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
—— y find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
ARSAPARILLA: Bt, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 














Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Kpilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Uicerous af- 


Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 





WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEBAN BXPROSS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Executed. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, ! 
NEW YORK. 


pay a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseasce, are commonly soou relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our A)manac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
—_— — dity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor ot the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, D and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
qeeencens ‘or Fears, or “any of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared DR. J.C, AYHR & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Lowell, Mass., 
_ Sold by all Druggiste everywhere 








earre oF y ty BR — cessary to hobole through lite on crutches because an attack of 


D 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, D 
Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


Molloway’s Oimtment.—Rurvmatism.—It is not ne- 


rbeumatism, ~ 4 at treated, has resulted in the stiffening 
ofalimb. Ap LLOWAY's OINTMENT to the jcint affected ; 
rub it in with MS will, and persist in the course until the tense 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JO8EPH Or Descriptive 


a, 
Having been sssumed B — we desire to caution the 
hed — ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. W*wovee ENVELOPES, ENGLISH erTLB, HEAVY 


public in respect to 
—An action ranted by the 8 Court 
CAUTION (Ne York) ee Term, January, 1867, 
git Qa welg atone the NUMBER 308. 
Hamar beta 


cosars enor & eR. x. 


sinews begin to yiela to its softening properties. The worst 
cases of contraction may be relieved by this process, Sold by all 
Druggists. 


EDDING CAR BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
588 and S72 BROADWAY. 











WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE 
688 and 872 BROADWAY. 





JOHN C. BOYLE 
won ae mAETES, D 'BAPTIBMA TS. 
FURNITURE SLABS” AND FLOOR ‘TILING 


Nos. 7 and 9 et... ae ton & 
One Door West of oe New York. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, Yapkanrian a dana, AND 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Bpeaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


neh e. SHARE 


147 & 149 BAST 


OOND &T., N. ¥. 
M. TRILLARD 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 














COR. OF 20TH 8T. 

J. CAIR NG, 
Manufacturer of siege? oe Orna.- 
memts, also Police, Fire and Trade Duos Bed Badges. No 210 
GRAND STREET, Between Mott and Elizabeth te, New York, 





THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Rar mab at the pea of Oe Aaeten Institate 
and Oct., 1867, to 

THE caer tea PIANO ON SXGIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered bape <a Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the suecessful — the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Jadges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM, 


Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


MASS LOVETT’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER A MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, 


REMOVAL, 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
t@” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 











J ° 

yt Wnts 1848, H, 
HERALDIC € ASER. 

Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Solid Cut Monagram 


Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spote, oon &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best mann 
No. 176 MERCER STREET, near ar Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 





W *ecuare sna Upr yenee PREMIUM PIANOS 
; Melodeons ; Parlor, Church, and 
warranted f for six years 

cs. 


Chi keri --y rg > ‘s. Bradbury's and the Arion l 
c ing’s, we o8 t. 
: red. Tiustrated catal meted. ~ 


Pianos tuned and a a » led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORAC WATEKS & CO 





HE BEST AND MOST PLE48ING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York, 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of poets one our customers and the p 


against a new and imitation offered to them under 
similar name, we wo reaueet quiz. to closely observe that 


ey 7 EAU A mT PLEASING F 





Mo xst wor MOST VAND STATION ae STYLES. FIN- 





Bole Agent 


EST NOTE PAPER AND ate 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 2 BROADWAY. 





get DELLUC’S EAU ANG 








ALBION! 
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Two Winters with the 


OTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of 
Furnace and to point out a few of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, as its Simplicity, Compactnese, Ease of Management 
and Control, Economy of Fuel, etc. Having given it a trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we Lave found no reason to abate 
the recommendatiou first given. We find no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last October 
and continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month. To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber,—From the 
Cu tivator and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 
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ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manvractuner, 
5 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches 
and Dwellings. Send for a Catalogue. 





STEPHENS & 
¢ RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 


yy Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
i rr) 
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a. ALCIUM LICHTS 
: THOMAS D. BENSON. ~ 
; Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
; &c. 580 Hupson 8t., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 
) JOHN KOEHLER, 
il TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 
1 Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Farnishiog Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Ke- 
vaired, 
. No, 103 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 1)th and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near dist Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
ta” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 














/- 


HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 

No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New Vork. 

F, THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, ladigesiion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 


CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 
AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 
Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
The narting babe, ite brothers and sisters, its parents and 


ind parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
ecir different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


St ammerin Cured by BATES’S 


PATENT APPLIAN- 
ces. For Descrip- 
Drawings, address 
Simpson & Co,, Box 5076, New York. 














tive Pamphiet and 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 


S. D. KEHOE, 

309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Olubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 

List or Prices or Inp1an Civuss. 





6, 7& Sibs. each, per pair $5 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Children. 
10 ibs. each « 6 50/2 lbs, each, per pair § 2 00 
12 “ “ “ 4 oe “ . 3 00 
15 4 “ it) Io 00 4 o ii) “ 3 50 
29 « “ “ 14 00 5 « “ “ 5 00 
25 “ “ “ 16 oo | 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 


CAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
3 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 


CAS FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & OO., 
233 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 
Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures, Photographic De- 
signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


THE ALBION. 
Bstablished in 18242. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 

City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE’ 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of - 


Six Dollars per ammum, or 13 Cemts per Copy 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 
Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 


Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 














Tale of Two Cities, . Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bieak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Storics 

Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atsion One Year, with any 

Six of the above Edition, for $6, 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The Aaron One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
{now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Lilustrated with 33 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol. 1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pice- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chazzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& 8on, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALBion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Ausion One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 
fO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Ausiow One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

fO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBIon One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of ta: 
Popular Edition, for $60. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 








Proprietors. 
39 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana) 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For S8aLze WHOLESALE aND RETAIL AT 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. ‘ 





FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 

AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 


Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cauacues, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND Private RESIDENCES, 


The Warren Double Oven Range, 
The bes: made, the most economical and surest operating Cook- 





ing Range now in the market. 
A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Class and Common Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 

Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
’ Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Faller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For Salm BY 


G. @ B. Daaigs coc cce cece vevetsie 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co., 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,...........442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 


Bibley & Guy.,.......0...s.-008 Goctenesosbones Washington, D.C. 
F. Coggeshall,............. Sb peccbecbeeeccegoess Providence, R. I. 
By SOE Oak. ovo ccccanbinnsosesouscéce --..-St. Louis, Mo, 
ON ae ae ee er Louisville, Ky. 
WF. PRMMips,....cccc cee. occ svanéd evmpes .«-+»Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns througb- 
out the United States. 


fa Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application. 


* HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well. known 
SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 


Portable or set in brick, About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 


THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 


MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 
Powerful and sirong. 
COS OPOLITE, 
Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 


Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 


MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 


CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 


BEACON LIGHT, 


One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o* 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 
Send for Circular. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS 9F COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 











HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 





